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Pas ROYAL POLYTECHNIC! 


Mr. J. II. Pevren, F. C. S., A. Inst., C. E., will describe his 
DESVUENT inte a COAL MINE, at a Lecture entitled “‘ASCUT 
TiLK OF COALS from the Pit to the | IRESITDE, in Which 
special reference will be made to the LUNDHILL COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION, the various forms of SAFETY LAMPS. and the 
yeneral working of Ct) Al, VINES ‘Thee lex tures will be pole li 
tifully illustrated with CIIEMICAL EXPERIMENTS and 
DISSOLVING DIAGRAMS and VICTURES on the nenal 
Grand Polytechnic scale, and will commence on Thursday, the 
12th inst., at Three, and be repeated every Tueslay and 
Thursday nt 1 hree, ana Wednesday An Frida; evening a 
Quarter to Eight. 

The REBELLION in INDIA, one of the GRAN DESTSERIES 
of DISSULVING VIEWS ever shown, These Views, pro- 
nounced by the Times” and nearly all the Daily and Weekly 
Journals as “EXCERDINGLY BEAUTIFUL and EFFEC 

VE.“ are exhibited every Morning at a Quarter-past Four, 
and every Evening at a IIalf- est Nine. with a highly in 
structive and interesting Lectureon “* THE INDIAN MI TIN * 
by J. Maca, Esc, 

Third Re-engagement of the ST. GEORGE'S CHOIR, who 
will give their MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT every us da; 
Thureiay, and Saturday Evening, at Eight Nolovints—— VM re 
Dixon, the Misses vs reft. Gaarstin. and the ace Maplished Mery as 
Singer, Mr. George A. Cooper, who will introaince his popular 
Vocal Caricatures. Coomnet in tae’, Vr Newport 

A fine PORTRAIT of HAVELOCK, aml a New VIEW of 
LUCKNOW are now akleldl to the Seri 
which will be extended as faust 
f.om the original sketches. 

MUSICAL LECTURE next Monday Evening at Light, by 
D. MacktntTosit, Esq., assisted by Mrs. Mackinrosn 


Indian Views, 


isthe pictures can be painted 


UN MEN’S CHRISTIAN A880. 
CIATION 
The THIRTEENTH COURSE of LECTURES to YOUNG 
MEN will be delivered (p.v.) in EXETER HALL, on the fol 
lowing Tera Eventnous, at Eight o'clock :— 


November 17th, 1857—William Edward Daxter, Esq., M P., 


of Dundee. The Social Influence of Christianity.” 

November 24th—The Rev. Hugh Stowell Ds Whi, Lap tixt 
Church, Liverpool, ‘ Manliness,” 

December lat—J. }} Gough, 1 

December Sth—The Rev. George Smith, Trinity Chapel, 
Poplar. ‘* Modern Geographical Researches in Africa.” 

December 1oth—The Rev. J.C. Miller, DD. Reetor of St 
Martin's, Birmingham. ‘* The Silence of Scriptur 

December 2vmd—The Rev. Win. Lamdlels, 
Reyent's-park The Lessuns of the Street. 

January 2th, I855—The Verv Kev. the Dean of Carlisle 
* Hugh Miller's ‘Testimony of the Rocks '—tiod in his Word 
and in his Works.” 

January 19th—The Rev. Sammel Colev, Weslevan Met!wuliet 
Minister, Manchester “The Church: ita lufluence, Duties, 
amd Hopes in the Present Age. 

January 26th—The Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury 
‘* Pulpit Eloquence of the Seventeenth Century.” 


‘* Social Responsibilities 


1} ipelist { hureh, 


February zud— The Rev. John Stoughton, Congregational 
Church, Kensington. Varieties of Spiritual Life.” 

February th — lunar { orderuy, bay. 
George Stephenson. * 

February lsth— The Rev. Norman MeLex«l, Minister of the 
Barony Parish, Glasgow. ‘*A Life Story, with Characters and 
Comments.” 


Tickets for the COURSE ONLY For the Reserved Central 
Senta, Se. each: Reserved Platform, 5s; Area and Western 
Gallery, 38. ; Platform, ws. May be had of Messer. Nishet and 
Co., 21, Berners-street, Oxford-street: Bull, Hunton, and Ce, 
1, Iolles- street. Carendisu unte, Dalton, Cin Ke] ur street ° 
Westerton, Knightsbridge ; Cote’s Library, 129, Cheapside; A 
und W. Hall, 10, Cambridge-terrace, Cannlen New Town: 
Starling, S7, Upper-street, Islington ; Pewtress aud Son, 07, 
Newington Causeway; and at the Offices of the Suciety, 165, 
Aldersyate-street, City. ; 


„ W EDWYN SLLIPTON, Secretars 


** Drogress—Life of 


TINHE PROTESTANT DISSENTER’S 
ALMANACK aml POLITICAL ANNUAL, Isos. Will 
ln realy 1 NG eimer. Price tal Soll by all De 


* II. is 


London: Kent and Co 


SPECIAL NOTICE — to 
h ASSURERS 

The NINETEENTIHL ANNUAL 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
1837. An Ineorporated bey Special Net of Parliament) in nas 
reculy, and may be lawl free, on Application 


INTEN DING 


This Suchet) is the only one in Which the eln: htages of 
Mutual Life Assurance can be seenred bw Moderate Premium 
A comparison of ita Rates, Prin iples, amd Progress is invited 
with those of other Companies, | 


„ GRACKECILURCILSTREERT, 


LON DON DRAN 1— + 
Cul I of bem nur. hy street. 


CheEBGE GRANT, Resident Secretary 


J CARRYER, HATTER and HOSIER, 
* . Victoria parade, Market Dat 6, Leicester, bs in ddan tanead inte 
WANT of a respectable, well-edneated YOUTIT as an APIREN 
TICE, 


\ TANTED, as ASSISTANT MASTER in 
the HRritish Noll, ¢ leitete, rin shire, a YoOLTL 
who ria be desifolle GF liaptevin Hitueeif With a view I 


b vere nung a Ten lac I 


REPORT of the 
(Mstalilisliend in | 


Apply to Edward Drown, Secretory, statins 
ahd age. 


TWO PARHENTS sand 
APPRENTICE WANTED, in a First-class DISPENSING | 
BUSINESS | 
hre, Mr. J. O. Davis, 1, Eversfield-place, St. Leonards 


i » GROCERS ASSISTANTS.—-WANTED, | 
a YOUNG MAN in the GROCERY aml PROVISION | 
TRADE 
Apply, stating age, salary, and reference, to Messrs. G. Young 
nt Som, Amlove | 


\ ANT immediately, an ASSISTANT in 
the GROCERY and PROVISION TRADE. A Die- 
enter preferred. 


Ackiress, J. G., Post-ollice, Romeey, Manta 


W GROCERS and PROVISION DEALERS. 
—WANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, a SITUATION as 
(OUNTERM XX. or lravel mt tema (anh hinve nt Een 


character from the IEA r he hives ptist left steel with „ enn 


bie 1 eine your. ihe \clvertises * ine II e en 
nt ton b: iI and broek Ceunter lr ule 
\ddress, M.A... Post-ofice, Birkenhead 


—— — — — 


\ MOHLANICAL ENGINEERS. E. HAY ES 
4 ane ee, WATLING WORKS, have a VACANCY for 
Three or Four VUPILS lhe above Firm was built aml is 
cmductet for the Training of Young Men for Mechanical Un 
yineers, A art f each «clay is spent in studying the Theory 
Fot Nen Ct uses Ane Waren ular 1 ly we Fals are ay ‘ ane 
Co., Watling Works, Stony Stratford 


TINHE RESPIRATOR, with its recent impor- 
tant improvements, by Mr. JEFFREYS Agents, the 
principal Chemists and Surgical Instrument Makers throughout 
the kingelom 
J. KE. Pereival, Manufacturer, 25, 


Lannion 


ye: E. 8 for MIDDLESEA. 
Several valuable PLOTS of FREELMOLD LAND for 

SALE, with private acoess to the river Thames, all frouting the 

main rowl, situate near POPE'S VILLA, TWICKENHAM; 


peri e trom 2. te 2Mu each, bit Jiscling cost of conve yahoo 


Bucklershbury, City, 


bor particulars Ai to W ‘ Powell, General Comision 


1 
Agent, N., { hal well stirrer? 


9 CATION... SEA-SIDE. 
AA PORY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 

I, MARINE-TERRACKH, SEAFORD, SUSSEN 

Mr — 41081 141 rn be’ tiie’ bees W JOski il 


Young Ladi ee Iustru⸗ en ate Chae nnn EDran ches of minen 
Fouelish kelucation, tewether with Drawing, Music, 


receiver 


trerman, 4. Phe Atunt ien 3 one of the healthiest al iin 1 
net 1. Tin, which are Ineatlerat „ aay be kKnhowh oft Nu 
aten 


INSURANCE COMPANY: 


\ | ‘HILLES 
4 
TITATEMA 
EDWARD MLALL, Ese. 
(TIATKRMAN OF TITLE MANCHESTER DOARI? 
Sir JAMES WATTS, Mayor of Manchester. 
t,bate to 
LONDON: 25, CANNON STREET 
MANCHESTER: 11, DUCTE-PLACE 
DP remsprre tines, Forms of Dre nan Rates of J’remium, rTe- 
ep thine for AMY comsliteyeticy, Will tn forwarded on An ation to 
une of the \yents, te the Secretary for Manchester, Jolin 
Kinzel, bine) or to the lewd Oitce, 25, Cannon street, . 
II. B. TAPLIN, Secretary 
CONGREGATIONAL BUILDING 
8661 


1 


4 NEW SOCTETY (the Ne 5) „ now forming Entrance 


fee Is. per Share; Seer per month; Rules ud 
Ten per Cent. Profit on Subseriplicus 
“EZ pert ent Interest for | utpmrnite 
Will bee cay ate fat the ° u uin, 


kG. PEACOCK, Manayer, 
lkelevave Ill, 
I. „ner bLelwrave piace, milie, s WwW 


— tive rt sii Stamer ot kel + j ne 72 
nel 
Ita, IN CASK OF e. Ait. 
A FINED ALLOWANCE of | Pek WEEK, 
IN THE OVOENT OOF I my by 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCTILMTION, 


‘ tefl if, for ae lie; in the 


ASSURANCE 


: 1 
* i 7 N a> Tile 
‘ 


LWAY PASSENGERS’ 
COMPANY). 

Smaller atactuts Wav lee secured by proportuonat 

NO CHARGE FOLK STAMP DUTY, 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE tiny be insured a 


| dy Al 
* 
avion 


ves tim? ly 


* 


the Journey, on bw the Near, at I the principal Kailway Sts 
tions: Where aloe Portas of Proposal and Prospectuses mu vy be 
land of the DProvinemi A and atthe Ilead | theo, 
Loden 

XN. Then un f this (Lanzemy is shown by the um 
je ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘a pte * i ! 1 . rit 7 

Kinjgdwav lasen etre Nr | Coni pans 
aupowered by Specs Let of Parliament, 


WIELELTAM J. VIAN, Seeretary. 


GUARDIANS. An! QRITISH 


| \ ONEY to ANY AMOUNT ADVANCED 


PREPARA- 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 

The Directors are prepared to make ADVANCES, either in 
Large or Small Sums, on Mortgage of Freehold, Copyhold, 
ume, or Leasehold Property 

Application for such Advances may be made, post paid, to the 
Secretary, JJ, New Drnive-street, Blackfriars, London, 
by order of the Board, 


JAMES INGLIS, Secretary. 


VONEY '—PSTABLISHED 1840 


OANS, from . to 504, on the Personal 

4 Security of the Borrower, to be repaul by small Weekly, 
Monthly, or Quarterly Instalmente, as may suit the convenience 
of tue Derrower, A form of application and particulars sent to 
any part, on reeeipt of four postage stamps and « stam; 
directed envelope. Office (private), 16, Peuton-street, Penton- 
ville, London. T. SHORT, rotary. 


— —— — 


om MORTUAGEH of Frein, 
LEASLIHOLD PROPERTY, repayatle by 
One to Fifteen years 


CUPYLILOLD, of 
lustalmienute from 


For particulars apply to Mr. J. EK. Tresidder, Secretary to the 
Perpetual Investment, Land, and Building Society, 37, New 
UHrulge street, Lamdon, E. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES. —SUMS 
from 101. to Sool, ADVANCED on PERSONAL SECU- 
RITY, LEASES, &e., repayable within two years by weekly, 
monthly, or “quarterly instalments And GOOD BLLLA DLS. 
COUNTED, chanres moderate, and «trict confidence observed, 
MINISTERS SI’RCIALLY TREATED WITH. 

LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY, Office, 
6, Coswell rom, London men ilaily, from Nine till mit, 
thus avoiding inconvenience or publicity. Forms of application 
ail prospectuses gratis on receipt of stamped envelope, 


YLANOFORTE for SALE, by Collard and 

Collard. It na very Powerfal and Urilliant toned Somi- 

Cottage, 6] octaves, © G fall; contains all their Recent Im- 
preovenenta, and will be soki at a low price for cash, 


For Cards to View, apply to Mestre, Ralph Smith and Co, 


171, Bishopagate-street Without. 


\ APPINS' “SHILLING” RAZOR, sold 
everywhere, warranted goul by the Makers, MAPIIN 
BROTHERS, Queen's Cutlery Works, Shethield ; aml 667, 
King William-street, City, Londen, where the largest stock of 


| Cuth ry in the World is kept 


, Ohl reel ert (J. 5. 


{ IL 9 


\ APPINS’ SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 
4 as made for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham —handlos 
cannot prosai bly bocwme louse: the blades are all of the vory lirst 
quality, beg their own Sheflieht manufacture, 


\ APPINS’ DRESSING CASES and TRA. 
4 VELLING BAGS, sent direct from their Manufactory, 
Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield, to their London Lata l, 
ment, We, hing William street, City, where the largest stock in 
the world may be selected frou, 


\ APPINS’ PLATED DESSERT KNIVES 
amd PORKS, in cases of twelve and exghtoen pairs, are 
of the most elegant designs and first-class quality 


\ APPINS ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 
4 Messrs, MAPPINS' celebhratel Manufactures in Kesten 
Plate, comprising Tea amd Coffee Serve, Side Dishes, Ie 
Covers, Spoons, and Forks, and all articles usually mne in 
Silver, can now be obtained from ther Lannlon Warehouse, 
No. Wii, King William street, City, where the largest stock in 
Londen may be seen.—Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, 
Shetfichi. Catalogue, with prices, free on application 


JURE BRANDY, 16s. per GALLON. Pale 
or brown EAU-DE VIE, of eaquisite favour aud great 
purity, identical indeed in every respect with those choice pre 
dnetions of the (enge District, which are now difficult te pre 
eure at any price, 358. per dozen, Preneh betces and casy 
included; of Fos, per gallon 


HENRY BRETT and Co, Old Purnival’s Distillery, [ollern 


[ TNSOPHISTICATED GIN, of the true 
j Juniper flavour, ane pore peely trans ſreum the Still, 


without the addition of sugar, or any ingredient whatever. fi 


peril gallom, bits > or ite one dluzen cases, Ze. each, bottles aud 
‘.4™ prechuclest, Price { urretuts (ree) bry pret 


HENRY BRET I anal (as, Gin Furnas Insten. ry, IIe 
fron SOUCTII 


W 3 PORT, SHERRY, & 


TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 


AFRICU A,— 


These Wines, the produce of a liritish colony, which haa 
escaped the vine disease, are in coms gene Wholesome and are 
warranted’ free from Acidity u brandy ate intent by het 
Majesty's Customs at half duty, henes the lun prices 

A int Sample hottie of each for ent, fur Stamps 


Lettl in luded luck uses ulluwed fur when returned, 


EXNCELSIOR BRANDY 


Pale or Brown por gallon, or Ue, por dozen 
i: iM 4 Anil 
nta ‘ 


mountain i Cilwqgu stu Lew 


1 en — 
JI. Is MAN, Nine ane ett linporter, 65, Fenehurch- 
etabraiice lifel «honor Ohi tlw left up 11 


7 N oe 
e Sl orcebres te Su 


— 


„ 


he -- 
~ —— 


Nov. 11, 


THE NONCONFORM IST. 


11857. 


are now on Sale, for 


and Mixed, 
a os t NEWBOM and Co. Original 


W E. MORE! — EXCELLENT 
Family Use, at 
— 50, Borough. Established 4. . 1745. 


— TOILET VINEG is far 
superior to * de @ol6gne for all T and Sanitary 
— — Price ls., . . 1 98.—30, -street, Soho 


ISAL CIGARS 1 81 8 


ENTILATING STOVES! SUSPENSION 
STOVES !—The two best, cheapest, and most economical. 
Prospectuses with prices post free. DEANE, DRAY, and 
Co., London-bridge. A.p. 1700. 


py te pe GOLD WATCHES, by 
12 _— accurate, perfect in 
922 2 


A 1 stock at 
(near St. 


WALES aid d MCUL 
Fauth. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S General Furnish- 


IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE be had gratis, 
and free hy post. it contains ards of 400 Illustrations of 
his illimited Stock Sheffield Nickel Silver 

arble Mantel- 


Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 


Fabio Cutlery. Pan Toilet 

, Baths T are, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
weet pe &.. K., with Lists of 
Prices Plahs of the Sixteen large Show Rooms., at 39, Ox- 
ford-street; 1, IA, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 0, 
— — London. 


W. BENSON S WATCHES.—Manufac- 
88 London : 1749. 


OUSTOMERS WANTED.— 
BROTHERS’ STATIONERY 
to be obtained. Cream-laid note 


A SAMPLE PACKET « of 
all priced and numbered) 

—1 Gat stamps. All orders over A. 
sent CARRI GE Pal "Pre tit 


9 BROTHERS, 
ti 04, London-wall, London, E. 


Le on paper and 
Sta- 


Dan LOAF CHEESE, 6d. and 7 
* Nee C re, 
LE 


„ ge te 


Seas to the 2 — oy . — 


juniper Od. per 4 ab Chapa, os cured, 84d. ; 
ually te, at asaving of fifteen per cent. 
to provisions—packages gratia. 


OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, 
Osborne House, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's. 


UTTING’S ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE 

FORKS and SPOONS, I4s. half dosen; Dessert Spoons 

ie, ; Gruct Stande, with cut, glasses, fom 10s. 20.650, ; Pillar 
sod babe . 


GS STRONG NICKEL SILVER 
TABLE SPOONS S asd FORKS, &. 08. half doz. ; Desert 


Spoons and Us. Od. half dosen ; 
bat Nickel Svar Table Spon faethe 


bent pena a ad te 14 
v ver Queen Pa 
Table Spootis and Forks, 2s. ; Dessert Spoons and Forks, 0s. ; 


J and BRONZEditto, Fire Irons from Is 9d. to 50s, ; Metal 


Tea-pots from 1s. 6d. to 12s. ; Sa Stewpans, Boil Coal 
Vauses, Tea-trays, Glass Chandelier, Moderator — from 
Gs. Gd. to OL 10s. ; Travelling and Baths. 
UTTINGS IRONMONGERY ~~ ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, 271, 1. 1 3 Goods sent 
to all parts of the Kingdom, Carriage F 


—— — 


. IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY BOYAL COMMAND. 


9 GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
3 — inform the cally thay by a 10% poser peed * * 
and lic A y a novel application of his un- 
lacht ery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance 
the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New 
Series “a his useful — — * —— of 
Tem Quality of terial, „ above all, Cheapness in 
Price, he believés will ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 


Each Pen bears the 


f 


of his name as a tee of 


quality ; ape they sce pat se = in the usual = * — * 
talning one gross each, outside, simile o 
. 

At the 422 extensively engaged in tuition 
J. G. has in X 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, 
suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respect- 
able Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers 
—— — at the Works, Graham-street ; 06, New- street, 

i 
No. 91, JOHN- STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 

CHURCH- STREET, LONDON. 


>| Stands, Cushions, Sli 


free. NO CHARUE d 


| (NOALS. — Best Coals only. -COCKERELL 

ENED COALS. as cupric per ton net for the BEST 
SCREENED CO as supplied by them to her Majesty. 
13, Cornhill ; Purfleet- wharf, ~ > mate Blackfriars; and 


Eaton-wharf, 'Belgrave-place, 
w and Railway. — LEA 


Nand eee 
and Co., HI _ KINGSLAND COAL DE- 
best house 


be ad- 
Railway 


VE R B A. 
The unprecedented success of the far-famed Sydenham 


Bene, Bai, Sang le e Lxlety 


— — 4 — 2 — htt of an — 725 X. oo 


GREAT COAT, in which is concentra all the practical = 
r a of — 728 principles combined with a knowledge 
of the h frame and its complex laws. For 
the MAY DENTE HAM GREAT COAT displays the symmetry of the 
chest and the graceful and manly outline of the human figure, 
yet admit. the greatest freedom of action, without discomfort 
or any derangement in the garment itself. In this new invention 
SAMUEL BROTHERS will prove their motto by deeds not 
words, for the SYDENHAM GREAT COAT combines the 
highest style of and fashion with the most perfect com- 
fort; and t erefore invite a trial, satisfied that the 
SYDENHAM GREAT COAT will ensure for itself an extensive 
patronage, as it is an elegant and economical garment. 


* in a NAME!“ This query can 
be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, LU D- 
GATE-HILL, the inventors of the 


SYDENHAM TROWSERS, 


ACTA NON 


ham idea a graceful, easy, 

— mea enum. nee attem 
— IIA its be 

apo as SAMUEL — 2 as 
for 17s. 6d., and the 

furnishes undeniable proof that the iat te vantage ae ale an 


reciated. The 8 Ta te Trowsers, are lied gby 
inventors, SAMUEL BROTHERS, 20, LUDGATE- HILL 


USLIN EMBROIDERY and 
BRAIDING. 


Ladies Braiding the pleasant occupation of Muslin Em- 


S 
F. err ILCOCKSON, 44 
G06 E STREETS. ENHAM-COURT-ROAD, London, 
may depend on the newest and most beautiful de- 
in flare Sleeves, Habit Shirts, Petticoata, 13 and 


Children's Toy Children’s Frocks, Pelisses, 
a — oe ronk-atethe, Unessn-clotha, DrOrier'a, Ant” 


Macassars, Pincushions, Watch- -pockets, Pen-wipers, Lamp 
ppers, Smoking-caps, Satchels, and every 
er applied, on the 


best quality materials suitable for each 
A List of Prices free by post. No extra charge for copying 
esigns. 


Mrs. WILCOCKSON’S, Embroidery and Braiding Designer, 
Berlin, „ and General Fancy Repository, 44, Goodge- 
street, Tottenham-court-road, London ; Wholesale Warehouse 
and Manufactory, 13, Rolls-buildings, Fetter lane, City, where 
trade orders should be sent, addressed to Mr. H. Wilcockson. 


LADIES.—AVOID TIGHT LACING, 
and try WILLIAM CARTER’S 


— 
Ladies’ Double Coutil Winter Bodice , 
Ladies’ Bodices, with patent front fastenings .. 8 
Self-lacing Patent Front Fastening Corsets an 
i Nursing Stays (self- a 9 
ove Stays (all sizes). . 5 il 
Address, William Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, 81. Paul's, E. C. 


N. B. Every kind of Parisian Eugénie Hoop Watch- 
Spring Skirts. 


ILLIAM CARTER informs the Public 
his Stock of Aberdeen and Perth Linsey Woolsey 
Winter Petticoats are now complete, with every variety — 

for the Season. 


s. d. a. d. 
Ladies’ Black, White, and Coloured Moreen 
Petticoats „ 5 11 to 12 
Ladies’ Winsey Petticoats (in all colours) i - Ca a 


Aberdeen and Perth Woolsey Petticoata 11 6 „ 21 
Quilted Santilla Australian Wool Petticoats 12 6 „ 17 
Ladies’ Quilted Saltaire Lustre Petticoats om oa 
Ladies’ Eiderdown Satin Quilted Petticoats 35 0 „ 00 


Address, William Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lista, free. 


PENCE’S SILKS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


cococoekoe 


PENCE’S SHAWLS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
PENCE’S MANTLES 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


* = —— — SS 


Q PENCE’ S FANCY DRESSES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


— — — — 


—— — — 


— FRENCH MERINOES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


——— — — — 


PEN CES RIBBONS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


N 7 TL 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


SEN OE GLOVES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


— ee ?! 7˙ —uj— — — 


PENCE’S HOSIERY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


PENCE’S DRAPERY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


YPENCE’S FLANNELS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


ee 


— — 


All Goods 2 in Plain Figures, so that untform 
price is charged to = 


SPENCE AND cos WAREHOUSE, 77 AND 78, &T 
PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, F 


., e such as 8. 


| 


SAUSAGES. — 3 Home-made Pork, 
lld. ; Beef, 7d. per Ib. 


DOSSETOR 17 SON, Butchers, 5, Great Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 81 


GOOD FURNITURE AT LOW PRICES. 


HOMAS TURN ‘CABINET MAKER, 
UPHOLSTERER, sad 
Great James-street, , Ho 


FURNISHER, 42, 


It being a Well that FURNITURE, if 
obtained Tes — — sain ee 
of 

reh, r aal — — 


an FURNITUR 
far s ing anything ever yet presented for publi 
pando The dissigns fepresent the moat conty articles, at 

— 1 — 

those of the mechani 
To be had only of the — URQUHART Bi RS, 
HAND FURNITURE, covering a of more 

Baker-street, to invite the attention 9 


gularly novel patented invention, ture of every 
— is now profusely embellished with artistic taste and 
nearly the ordinary iar ea —— 
of has for its = 
ences, venti 

are blended, rend irae otek ot Roe mae 
useful, and substan 
483, New Oxford-street, London.—The suppli 

XTRAORDINARY DISPLAY of SECOND 
60,000 square feet.—J. DENT and Co., proprietors of the Grea 
Are 80, 81, $2, and 99, Crawford 
purchasers of any description of N to their at 
sent unrivalled stock, consisting of entire suites of dra 
dining, and bed-room furniture, manufactured 14 
houses in London, which they have just purchased 
noblemen and gentlemen leaving fingland, under such circum- 
stances as enable them to offer any portion at — 


third of its original cost. Every article 
returned if not approved of. 


New Edition for 1856, containing 1 

Dra is just published, and will be sent GRaTis and rost 
FREE. tending will at once observe the manifes 
advantage of sel all their requirements from our immense 
stock of Home Manufactured CABINET FURNITURE, 
CARP FLOOR-CLOTHS, IRON BEDSTEADS, and 
purified BEDDING. This novel and most valuable Pamphlet 
shows the cost of — 2 also the cost of separate rooms., as 
well as the entire cost of tetas, deena Ye house, 


A four-roomed cottage, with every 
A six-roomed ditto, with every 22 „ 8 18 
An eight-roomed house, in a superior manner, for 150 13 
A twelve-roomed do.. completely and elegantly for 389 3 


With every article admirably illustrated. 
on one Sone we be furnished in any pert ° 
the ingen free of uired. 
warranted to be of the lh he 5 


and all ORDERS ARE DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE, REGARDLESS OF 
DISTANCE, 


COBBETT and CO,, Manufacturers and General House 
Deptford-bridge, London 
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Furnishers, . Established 1802. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 


EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY bas been 

celebrated for more than 150 years for quality and cheap- 
ness, The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice 
292828. 


8. per s. d. pair. 8. d 
Table Knives 34 O] Dessert ditto 28 6 10 
_ Ivory-handled 
Table Knives 0 ditto 23 0/|Carvers 9 
Fine prey 


6 
0 
Knives 
Table Knives 23 115 n 18 0 | Carvers 7 6 
6 
6 


Good Ivory- Knives 

Table Knives 16 0 Dessert ditto 12 "6 | Carvers 5 
Kitchen Knives and Forks— 

Table Knives 10 O Dessert ditto 


to 7. 7s. each— 


of letter ord Dean — ( ‘to th the Mone 
order. 28 - 
ment), London-bridge. 3 Delius aD. 1700 


RAWING-ROOM C STOVES.—A large and 
handsome Collection of bright Stoves, for the Drawing or 
Dining-room, embraci newest Designs. Deane, Dray, 
and Co. have applied to these and other classes of 
Stoves patented 2 rovements, economising the consumption of 
fuel, for which the highest 9 have been given. 
Hot-air Stoves in new and ornamen tterns, with ascend- 

ing or descending flues, suitable for 2 Public Buildings, 
Halls, Shops, &c. 


Herner co mprising Tea and Coffee 


ie Gen nae 333 — 
Liqueur Stands, Crueta, Can 
article usually produced in — 


POONS and FORKS.—Silver Pattern S 
— th — 
Ae ey I — 
— Plate. 
Prices of Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks. 2 eo “whl 


Table Forks per doz. 

Table Spoons... 40 * ie . 
Dessert Forks .. 90 * 298. 238. 
Dessert Spoons .. 50 * 308. 248. 
Tea Spoons lds. 143. 6d, 


Mustard and salt, per pair, 38. Sugar Bows, 8s. 6d. 


OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, 
LONDON BRIDGE. 


„ Send for DEANE’S FURNISHING LIST, Free on ap- 
plication. 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


IRREGULARITY PROHIBITED. 


So soon! Even so! Spiritual life in the 
Church of England, seeking to work out its bene 
volent ends by means which are irregular, finds 
itself baulked almost before it had commenced 
operations. It is a repetition of the old mistake 
of attempting to mend “an old garment” with 
“new cloth.” 1 words written but a — 

apropos of the special services at Exeter 
Han, 4 are already verified — verified, how- 
ever, much sooner than we expected—“ An ex- 
pansive power working from within will soon 
make great changes on the Establishment, 
as such, We may confidently predict immense 
cracks and separations, as well as marvellous 
transformations, in the system, although we may 
be quite unable to indicate the time and manner 
of their occurrence.” The first obstruction to 
the working of this “ expansive power’ is pre- 
sented by the canon law and the parochial sys- 
tem, both of which we had in * = when we 
penned the foregoin Either it must 
modify them, or, in ail likelihood, they will sup- 

ress it. 

The special services pro to be held on 
Sunday evenings during the winter season, by 
clergymen of the Church of England, under the 
sanction of the Bishop of London, have been 
peremptorily forbidden. BY whom? By the 
Queen in Council? No! Her Majesty has not 
indicated a single objection, so far as we have 
heard. By the Archbishop of Canterbury? Not 
at all—he is understood to view the arrangement 
with hearty approval. Who, then, has stepped 
forward to prevent Christian enterprise stam 
with such bi h ecclesiastical authority? e 
Rev. A. G. Edouart, Incumbent of St. Michael’s, 
Burleigh-street, within whose parish Exeter Hall 
happens to be located. The reverend gentle- 
man whose name, pérhaps, never transpired be- 

ond the narrow circle of his parochial domain, 
— suddenly, and, for the present, effectually 
brought the whole machinery of Exeter Hall ser- 


vices to a dead lock. The Wr displeases 
him. He will not have it. e is the ecclesias- 


tical lord of his own parish. The law of his| P 


church, and, unless we are mistaken, the statute 
law of the land, authorise him to prohibit, if he 
see fit, any intrusion of his clerical brethren 
within his cure—and, although last winter he ac- 
quiesced in the desire of his superiors to do a 
good by doing a little wrong, and refrained 
m acting up to the maxim “ principiis,“ 
his subsequent reflections have opened to him a 
prospect of danger, and he has mustered up 
co enough to bow a polite but positive re- 
fusal to noble and 72 reverend lords. Legal 
advice of the highest Kind will, no doubt, be ob- 
tained by the committee under whose auspices 
the advertised arrangements were made. ean- 
while, however, the services are suspended. 
Of Mr. Edouart’s judgment and taste in this 
matter, there will be but little difference of 
opinion, we apprehend, among the public. This, 
however, is of minor consequence. A man may 
stand right athwart the current of opinion, and 
yet be right. One cannot but grieve that con- 


—— — 


science should be ill informed and narrow—but, | 
after all, a conscience true to its own convictions 
demands respect. Had the “special service” 
movement been setfafoot by Tractarians, and 
had it been the lot o an Evangelical Incumbent 
to warn them out of his parish, we should never 
have heard the last in praise of his faith, 
his courage, and his martyrdom. As the facts 
chance to be precisely the reverse, the Record, in 
that spirit which is so eminently characteristic 
of it, levels a malicious insinuation at thereverend 
tleman’s motives. “We know nothing of 
im,” they say, “beyond the fact that he minis- 
ters in a church the free seats of which con- 
tained on Sunday evening last just twenty-seven 
occupants. That such a man might feel annoyed 
and aggrieved at the success with which others 
have carried on within Exeter Hall the services 
which fail so signally to draw a congregation to 
the Church of St. Michael’s, is none the less 
natural, because, weighed in the scales of the 


sanct , it is profoundly deplorable. Such a 
feeling, however natural, would be ungenerous, 
unwise, unpatriotic, and un-Christian.” The 


scales of the sanctuary,” forsooth! Could not 
this unctuous calumuniator, this sleek and sancti- 
monious traducer of a clergyman’s motives, have 
spit his venom upon his own Church’s minister, 
without interjecting between the beginning and 
endof his uncharitable sentence, a phrase intended 
to savour of piety? When he himself can find 
no better, no more creditable motive for an act 
which happens to run counter to the religious 
plans of his party, than the meanest jealousy, 
and the pultriest spite, does he dare to talk in the 
same breath of the scales of the sanctuary”? 
and, having thus wiped his mouth, repeat in yet 
more offensive words his slanderous accusation / 
We also know nothing whatever of Mr. Edouart. 
But we see no reason for surmising that his in- 
tentions must needs be vile, and his courage 
desperately selfish. There is a charity which 
“thinketh not evil.” Let the Hecord try the lack 
of that “in the scales of the sanctuary.” 

“Tf this were all,” the Record proceeds in im- 
mediate connexion with the preceding paneage, 
“we should at once ask, who is Mr. Edouart, 
that his feelings should be allowed to stand in 
the way of that only means by which it has been 
found practicable to preach the everlasting gos- 
pel to the masses of our fellow-men.” Now, we 
venture to put in a word, not, indeed, in justifi- 
cation of the Incumbent of St. Michael's, but 
more correctly to state the charge to which he 
has laid himself open. That reverend gentle- 
man’s feelings, be they what they may, do not 
stand in the way of the only practicable means 
of preaching the gospel to the masses—unless it 
is to be assumed that Exeter Hall is the only 
building, and cle en of the Church of Eng- 
land, the ovly ministers, by which the gospel 
can be preached to the sadly numerous class of 
“ outsiders.” There are theatres, for instance, 
in which the same kind of services might be 

uite as commodiously and advantageously held. 

here are men capable of preaching with effect 
besides the highly estimable clergymen and 
relates whose names were announced as asso- 
ciated with the arrangement prohibited by Mr. 
Edouart. The reverend Incumbent of St. 
Michael’s could not prevent Mr. Spurgeon, for 
instance, from crowding Exeter every 
Sunday evening, if he chose. So that he is not 
responsible for obstructing the on/y means avail- 
able for the evangelisation of the masses—but 
for throwing an impediment in the way of the 
use of those means by the Clergy of the National 
Church alone. 


The Record continues, “ But in this case we 
must put the man out of sight, and only regard 
him as the accidental representative of that nar- 
row and restricted policy which would confine 
the free action of the Church of Christ within 
the straitest bands of a traditional routine.” 
For, the Church of Christ,” we must, in de- 
ference to the force of facts substitute “ the 
Church of England,” in which only is free 
action confined within the straitest bands of a 


The canon law, and the parochial s Is 


system. 
the Record prepared to release the Establishment 
from the restraints these impose 
so, we shall be glad to hear it. 


u her? If 
br is “ tradi- 


the legal 
system which it here denounces. For what is 
its very next sentence? But suppose that the 


effort should succeed, and that an appeal to the 
law should confirm the right of a private clergy- 
man to stop a ublic movement, what will 
have been ned 
glorious wok of preachi 
e Caurch of England, 
and placed in those of Nonconformist ministers.” 
Well, and what then? we may ask—if the masses 
are but instructed in the truths of the gospel, 
what will be the disadvantage, when weighed “ in 
the scales of the sanctuary”? Does not this 
AR py 
very p in the spirit y 
that it is devoid of spiritual generosity | — it 
rests upon no b or od principle 
that it is only the outery of a body whose system 
has recoiled upon themselves ? 


It is only about a fortnight since that an adver- 
tisement appeared in the Hecord, beseeching the 
godly to contribute towards a fund of 4,000/. for 
the purchase of four livings which might else fall 
into the hands of a High Church patron. What 
is this, but a direct sanction given to the system 
the operation of which in St. Michael's, the 

deems so dire a calamity? We tell that 
organ, and with much greater deference and 
respect, we tell the y whom it represents, 
that a crooked expediency never yet served the 
Church of Christ. Their want of faithfulness is 
their main obstacle to religious success. They 
cannot but discern the unsuitableness of the 
traditional system to the wants of the age. They 
feel its trammels. They are y encoun- 
tering its mischievous power. But t are far 
too timid to break with it. And 
them, by making their sin the source of their 
uneasiness. Every check they receive, is but 
the reflex influence of the worldly the 
uphold. They insist upon working with an anti- 
quated machinery, and it breaks down at almost 
every revolution. They will have a national 
church—and all the provisions which constitute 
it national hamper the free exercise of their 
religious zeal. ey will call in the aid of law 
—and law impedes their every movement. They 
reap but what they sow. eir trials are the 
legitimate fruit of their own lack of faith. Let 
them cast themselves boldly on the gospel, and 
the gospel will sustain them! Whilst, however, 
they prefer leaning upon the staff of Parlia- 
mentary support and sanction, let them not be 
surprised that it breaks under their weight, and 
sometimes wounds the hands which wield it ! 


Tue Liseration or Rewicion Socrery has re- 
sumed its meetings and the visits of deputations to 
the provinces. On Thursday the 5th inst., Mr. 
Carvell Williams addressed an audience at Kington, 
in Herefordshire, and gave a resumé of the successes 
which had been obtained since he visited the same 
town three years ago. The meeting was in the 
Assembly Room of the Castle Hotel, and was pre- 
sided over by G. Evans, Esq. ; J. Brown, Esq., and 
the Rev. Mr. Cousins, taking part. On the following 
evening Mr. Williams attended a public meeting at 
Wrexham, in the Music Hall of the town, under the 
presidency of R. C. Rawlins, Esq., of Hope Mills. 
Messrs. Hughes, Morgan, and Jones, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Short and Brown, spoke to resolutions 


traditional routine.” What are those bands? 


expressing gratification at the operations of the 
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Society, and of a wish to give it support. A liberal 
subscription list was entered upon before the secre- 
tary left the town. Several other meetings are 
about to be held. On Friday Dr. Foster and the 
secretary are to attend a meeting at Wakefield. On 
the 18th Dr. Foster ud Mr. Oulton will be at 
Wigan, and on the 9008 @t Halifax. Mr. Miall and 
Mr. Oulton are to be & Leetls off the 80th, and Mr. 


Miall and Mr. Williatb at an Presta on 
the 18th and 19th. and somé othe? W atern 
towns are to bo Visi th thé red woth in Decettiber, 


and some meetings in the suburbs of London are 
projected. 


— ee — — 


THE DIVORCE ACT AND THE CLERGY. 


An address to the Queen is in course of signature 
— os clergy of the Established Church, praying 
that the Divorce Act may not be allowed to come 
into operation. The petitioners call attention to the 
fact that, the Book of Common Prayer contains the 
following prayer in the form for the solemnisation of 
matrimony :— 

“OQ God, who by Thy mighty power hast made all 
things of nothing; who also (after other things set in 
order) didst appoint that out of man (created after Thine 
own image and similitude) woman should take her 
beginning; and kni them together, didst teach that 
it should never be lawful to put asunder those whom 
Thou by matrimony hadst made one ;” with divers other 
declarations and expressions to the same effect; more 

. tory words, Those whom God 
joined let no man put asunder.” 


It is urged that there is nothing in any of the 
formnblaries of the church to show, or 1 ge 
tit hath been at any time the judgment of the 
said church that iage, once lawfully contracted, 
is dissolved except by death.” The petitioners, 
therefore, “~ = that the Divorce Act ‘ indirectly 
repeals” the Act of Uniformity, and establishes a 
inciple of which is most alarm- 


recedent th 
lg, for mental alterations may be thereby 
in the relations of the church to the state, 


without the attention of laity or clergy having been 
awakened to the legislative process by which such 
alterations shall have been effected.” esaid Act 


also introduces another unparalleled innovation— 
„namely, the exemption of one portion of that 
united church from the operation of the said Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes Act, which has been care- 
fully framed so as to leave the Church of Ireland 
unaffected by its provisions. The united church is 
therefore disunited, in respect of a material point, 
by the aforesaid act, inasmuch as in Ireland marriage 
remains indissoluble by the eral law, while in 
E it has become dissoluble. After mention- 
ing that the act can only come into operation by an 
Order in Council, on or after the Ist of January next, 
the petitioners go on to say— 

The unde ed, therefore, humbly pray that your 


Majesty will graciously pleased to withhold such 
Onder Council, until time shall have been given for 


Patliament so to amend the said Divorce and Matri- 


monial Act, that the confusion and inconvenience 
an which must arise from a state of the law 
con itself may be avoided; and that, in the 


‘Paiam 

event of Patliament seeing fit to abide by so much of 
the said act as provides by process of law for the dissolu- 
tion à vinctilo” of marriages lawfully contracted, care at 
least be taken that, whatever the Legislature may enact 


Concerning e dissolution of the civil contract, no 
violetice one to the plain language of the Prayer- 
book, the consciences of the cle 


and laity of the 
United Church of and Ireland, and to the law 
of the said ch as it has been identified in and by 


the said Act of Uniformity with the law of the state. 


The already appended to the address are 


. Brett; R. 
, Clk., M.A. ; 
R. Eden, D. D., Bishop of Moray 


Purvis, Clk., M.A. ; J. Edwards, 
Benson, Clk., M. A.; C. A. 

„M. A.; C. Dolben, Clk., M. A.; R. 
Didham, Clk., M. A.; T. C. Yarranton, Clk., 
„ 8. P. Warmoll, Cik., B. A.; W. Wilkinson, 
Nelson; C. S. Grueber, Clk., B. A.; F. Lacen, 
A. 3 T. T. Carter, CIk., M. A.; G. P. Lowther, 
A. Babington, Clk. ; J. Wolff, CIk., 
Biber, Clk., LL. D.; W. 0. 
. Luard; E. Vernon Wollaston, 
Baker, Clk., M. A.; R. Neville Gren- 
W rry, CIk.; F. A. Marriott, Clk., 


M. A.; 
M. A.; W 
M 
th 


22 


ooce: 
PEFR. 


voted 


Ik., M. A.; Harvey Mar- 
Stallard, CIk.; W. J. Irons, 


Johnson 


M. A.; R. W f 
J. O. 


riott, Clk., M. A.; i 
Clk., D. D.; J. Manners, M. P.; H. Tritton; C. H. 
Christie, Clk. ; C. Crawley ; G. A. Denison, CIk., 
M. A.; E. J. Carter, Clk., M. A.; G. W. Hunting- 
ford, Clk., M. A.; Edward Wollastan ; James Skinner, 
Clk., M. A.; W. F. Neville, Clk., M. A.; G. H. Hod- 
son, Clk., M. A.; C. Lyford, CIk., B. A.; G. C. Wnite, 
Clk., M. A.; T. Gambier Parry, M. A.; W. L. 
Neville, Clk., M. A.; F. Cooper Gleadowe, CIk., 
B. A.; F. Brothers, Clk., T. A.; T. H. Wilson; W. 
L. Girardot, Clk., M. A.; A. Cass, Olk.; J. M. 
Samgar, CIk., B. A.; H. Clutterbuck, Clk., M. A.; 


H. L. Baker, CIk., M. A.; C. F. Sculthorpe, Clk., 
M. A.; G. F. Fessey, Clk., M. A.; W. Fulford 
Adams, CIk., M. A.; G. S. Munn, Cik., B. A.; L. 
C. Bathurst, Clk., M. A.; P. M. Smythe, Clk., 
M. A.; T. Brutton, Clk., M. A.; Montagu Osborn, 
Clk., M. A.; W. Kelly, Clk., M.A. 


— — — — — 
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THB BISHOP OF UAFORD’S VISITATION. 


The Bishop of Oxford commenced His triennifil 
visitation of the diocéte of Oxf on W me 
to t 


The t + +4 1 2 is charge 
cl in of whiich He alverted to the 
B of religion find education in the diocese 
uring the past three years, which, on the whole, he 
dwelt upon in a tone of satisfaction. In the way of 
education, an increase in the schools and improve- 
ment in the state of education were reported. Upon | 
the subject of preaching the right rev. prelate spoke 
as follows :— 


— * suffer me to ask and I ask it of myself just as 
much as of you are our sermons what they ought to be, 
and what labour and prayer might make them? Now, I 
am by no means dis to give an indiscriminate assent 
to the truth of the popular outcry against our sermons, 
which has of late reached the ears of all. But, yet, are 
they not too often deficient precisely in those qualities 
which are nece to make them really effective with 
our people? For is there not in general the taste of 
essays or disquisitions about them, and their merit sound- 
ness, moderation, perhaps exactness? And is not their 
fault—that really unpardonable fault to the listeners of 
every class, and especially to our class of listeners —that 
of — 5 a is not —4 we want to oa = 
people a style of composition the exact o ite of this, 
one which is e teove pointed, Toten in short 
sentences ; 21 words as close to every-day life 
as it can be wi IIA 
once impressive in its subjects, its applications, its illus- 
trations, and its assertions? Should it not be rough 
enough, so to speak, to make it felt through their dull 
skin of ignorance and inattention’? Should it not startle 


— 


the careless and positivel jog the drowsy man ere his 
slumber is sound? Should it not be pathetic, for who 
more notices than our common race that which reaches 
them through the affections? Should it not, through 
illustrations, convey 
never receive? Should it not avoid the easy uni- 
formity of a man applying a nostrum, and with the 
living earnestness of one who 

important truths to convey, declare the curse of 


truths which the unlearned | 


[Nov. 11, 1857. 


— 


the control of a Bishop of Westminster, who’ 
will have the abbey for his cathedral church. The 
new diocese will comprise the whole of the parishes 
within the city of Westminster, St. Pancras, Mary- 
lebone, Paddington, Kensington, St. Giles’s, St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, Chelsea, Hampstead, Fulham, 
Hammersmith, and the @@tlying parishes. There 
will necessarily be a Oi: arrimgement of the epis- 


12 2 


ve on „ the fi n Fellowship 
u et Ue ew —e SS ’ College, was 
to Mr. vee x derson, M.A., of 

inity Collegé, son o There were 
seven candidates. No person was e le to become 


a candidate unless he 
of the public examinations of the university, or had, 
at some time, obtained either one of the prizes, or a 
scholarship unattached to any college or hall. 
Proposed Bishopric ror DRI. — The High 
Church party are making an effort to turn recent 
events in India to account for the immediate erection 
of a bishopric there, and if certain rumours which 
are afloat turn out to be correct, they are very likely 
to accomplish that object. A correspondent of the 
Guardian, writing upon the subject, says: It was 
in contemplation before the mutiny broke out to 
found a bishop’s see at Agra for North-West India. 
But for our timidity, i would probably have 
been selected as the most appropriate site. No such 
false delicacy can now be pleaded. If Delhi is to 
stand, the king’s palace of course will be turned into 
the seat of Government. Let the Jumna Musjid. 
every red granite of which we have purchased with 
cae: bien. be converted into a church. 
Surely this would be at once an act of Christian re- 
venge, a heavy and lasting blow to the accursed 
principles of the Mohamm and the Hindoo, and 
a noble memorial of our slaughtered countrymen.” 
CHURCH-RATES. — HENLEY-ON-THAMES. — Consi- 
derable interest was manifested in this town on 
Monday the 9th inst., on the hearing of a summons 
(before the magistrates issued Mr. W. 
Wingrove and others) for non-payment of Church- 
rates. The defendants were represented by Mr. 


Bennett, solicitor, Ludgate-hill, who adduced most 


believes he has all- 


inst the validity of the rate. 


werful arguments 
eclined to produce notice of 


The churchwardens 


sin and the blessed remedy provided for it in the vestry or any books connected with the parish. Mr. 


sacrifices and perpetual offering of our Lord, and 
in the working of God the Holy Ghost? Should you 
not dwell on and proclaim Christ on his cross, Christ in 
His work of love, Christ in His word, Christ in His 
church, Christ in His sacraments, and Christ crucified ; 
Christ risen, Christ mediating, Christ saving? Should 
it not embrace all the variety and fire and love which 
belong not to a mouth full of phrases, but a heart and 
mind and soul full of their subject, and that subject 
eternal life, man lost or man’s salvation, and the love of 
Christ and the working of the eternal Spirit, and the 
blessedness of the Church of the redeemed’ And should 
not all these be delivered, as if we were in earnest, because 
we are in earnest’? I must leave it to you to determine 
for yourselves whether you can best speak, then, for 
Christ from or without a manuscript. I believe generally 
the best course is to preach once each Sunday a written 
and once an unwritten sermon— by no means one which 
has been committed to memory, but one which, through 
fresh utterings of the moment, is the product of thought 
and study and prayer; for the written sermon secures 
exactness and variety, and the unwritten the habit of 
speaking to our people from the heart to the heart, 
instead of reading a composition in their presence. 

The remainder of his lordship’s charge, which was 
of ay t length, was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the manner of conducting church services as 
lately settled by the ecclesiastical courts, and the 
position of the clergy in reference to the Divorce Bill 
of last session. On the latter subject he said: 

Our duty under these painful circumstances seems 
to me to be plain. e cannot let the matter 
rest where it is. For whether or not we think 
that the innocent parties ought to be set free from an 
adulterous union and suffered to marry again is not the 


question. It is whether for ourselves and our children 
we can permit the church of this land to be d ed 
from being a witness for God, to be a mere earthly ma- 


chinery, and to speak the words which the state may 
put into her mouth. And against this we ought to pro- 
test, by requiring that these marriages, which the state 
resolves to legalise against the church’s law, should be 
contracted before the civil magistrate without the pro- 
fanation of our appointed 141 through their use, 
which words cannot honestly apply, rather than we 
should submit to a degradation of our apostolical com- 
munion by having a variation in our church’s doctrines 
and in the faith which she has once for all received, or 
that she should be dictated to in matters of such momen- 
tous importance by any earthly authority. 


Tue Mxrnorotrrax Diuceses.—For some months 
ast a commission, appointed by her Majesty, has 
een sitting for the purpose of considering what ar- 
rangements can be made for altering the area of the 
metropolitan and adjacent «dioceses. We believe we 
may state that one of these recommendations will be 
the immediate sub-division of the diocese of London 
by the erection of a diocese of Westminster, Dr. Tait 
having accepted the bishopric upon an express under- 
standing that he should agree to any alterations in 
the see which the Government might find it neces- 
sary to make. Under the new arrangements, the 
diocese of London will consist of all that portion of 
the metropolis which is within the city walls, in 
addition to the extensive parishes of Bethnal-green, 
Clerkenwell, Islington, Limehouse, Shoreditch, Step- 
ney, St. George-in-the-East, Whitechapel, Hackney, 
and Stoke Newington, together with several parishes 
in Eesex, Kent, and Surrey, which are at present 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. A 


— — 


large portion of what at present constitutes the 
Archdeaconry of Middlesex will be placed under 


Bennett having entered a protest against such ex- 
traordinary conduct, p ed to ad. the bench, 
and, having animadverted on such conduct, declared 
that the rate was invalid on several distinct grounds. 
The bench, feeling themselves unable to decide the 
question adjourned the case fora month. It is a 
— 1 fact that the opposition has not originated 
with the Dissenters, who as a body appear indifferent 
to the question of Church-rates. 

PERSECUTION IN CocHIn CmINA.— The Monteur 
de la Holle contains a statement of the persecution 
which is now carried on against Christians at Tonquin, 
formerly an independent kingdom, but now a pro- 
vince of Cochin China. According to accounts re- 
cently received, churches have been razed to the 
ground, missionaries arrested or driven away, and 
the Christian schools all closed. A Spanish bishop, 
Mgr. Diaz, vicar a lic of Central Tonquin, has 
been arrested and imprisoned with a round 
his neck at Nam-Ting, a town situated near the 
coast. This unfortunate prelate, who had been 
condemned to death, was still alive on the 15th of 
July last, in the prison into which he had been 
thrown in the midst of all the malefactors of the 
country. 


Religions Intelligence. 


Tue EArt or SHAFTEsBURY ON SUNDAY AND 
OTHER ScHooLts.—A new building in connection with 
the Snow’s-fields School was opened on 
Wednesday in Melior-street, St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
The p ings commenced with a public breakfast, 
at eight o clock in the morning. prayer meeting 
succeeded. At one o'clock the friends of the insti- 
tution sat down to a cold collation. At half-past 
three o'clock a public meeting was held. e 
school-room, it should be stated, is forty feet by 
twenty, lofty, well lighted and ventilated, and has a 
gallery at the end. ‘There is a three-storied house in 
tront, containing library, committee-rooms, and 
reading-room. e cost of the whole is 700/., 
exclusive of 275/. paid for the freehold site, and the 
school will accommodate about 400 children. At 
the meeting the Earl of Shaftesbury was announced 
to preside, but being detained at the commencement, 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq., of Barnet, took the chair. 
Mr. Palmer, the superintendent, then read the 
report of the schools, and reverted to the origin of 
the institution, and detailed some interesting facts 
in connection with it. Two or three other gentle- 
men having addressed the meeting, the 1 of 
Shaftesbury arrived and took the chair amidst loud 
applause. After a short speech from Mr. Oliphant, 
the noble earl, with a few words of for 
having broken his ae — proceeded to say that 
there was no work of greater importance to the 
generation in which we live, or one more in keeping 
with the great principles of our common Christianity, 
than that of undertaking the education of the poor 
children who were found wandering about, neglected 
and destitute of all needful te ce, idst the 


teeming mass 1 in these crowded streets. 
He could not help thinking that the improvement 80 
marked within the last few years in the mind and 


bearing of the people was owing to the numerous 
institutions which now wage war against ignorance, 
vice, and irreligion. Take for instance our soldiers, 
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and they would see indications of 0 real, deep, | 


serious, and permanent improvement in their mind 
and habits. He had read a letter from a young 
friend of his before Delhi, who stated that whenever 
the men Were ordered to load, the cry ran from rank 
to rank, Remember the women remember the 
children.” Yet what was the result! When that 
great and good soldier, General Wilson, issued his 
order, Execute justice, stern justice, upon the 
rebel found with arms in his hands, but spare the 
women and children,” our troops re-echoed the 
sentiment, and notwithstanding the excitement of the 
struggle and the other temptations by which they 
were , they did not follow the example of their 
heathen foes. (Cheers.) They spared all who came 
in and threw themselves upon their mercy, while not 
one single woman or child was harmed. (Cheers. ) 
Where did these men learn that spirit of heroism and 
humanity? Why in the Sunday and other schools 
of this country ; and he called upon the meeting to 
rejoice with him and to give thanks to God for 
having given to them, as fellow-citizens and men, 
such glorious ‘‘ chaps” as these. (Applause.) 
Sunpay Lectures at THE FREE-TRADE HALL, 
MANCHESTER. — On Sunday, the Ist inst., the Rev. 
A. Mursell commenced a series of Sunday afternoon 
lectures, adapted to those of the working classes, 
termed ‘‘ outsiders,” who do not requlesiy attend 
either church or chapel. The Free-trade Hall was 
engaged for the purpose, and the ious hall was 
crowded in every part long before the time for com- 
mencement, viz., three o'clock. Many hundreds 
were unable to obtain admission. The sight of so 
many thousands of men and women congregated to 
hear the old Gospel, was most im ve. Those 
who have been in the habit of talking of the ] 
having lost its power to draw together the multi- 
tudes to listen to its message, must now for ever 
hold their peace. We have evidence enough to con- 
vince the most sceptical that there is yet vital energy, 
and more than human power, in Christianity, to 
reach the heart and conscience of our common 
humanity. Let there be but adaptation in the means 
used, and the common jeople will be attracted as in 
days of old to listen to the story of God’s love to man. 
The Manchester Examiner and Times, in its report 
of the proceedings. says :—‘‘ The scene was remark- 
able in wf respects, when we bear in mind the 
character of the day. The somewhat dim light 
which fell from the glazed roof upon that mass of 
human beings, where curiosity and higher feelings 
singularly , hee -the strange sea-like sound of 
murmuring anticipation, followed by the pealing of 
the organ—the curious apparent mixture of the 
chapel and the place of amusement, were among the 
prominent features of the time passed from the open- 
ing of the doors to the entrance on to the platform of 
the potent spirit of the hour. At length, to the 
2 numpers who crowded even on to the 
platform, there entered, amid loud clapping of hands, 
and cries of Hats off,’ about half a dozen gentlemen, 
presumed to be those who had brought about the 
gathering, and with them a tall spare figure, with 
pale but intellectual features, a — head. 
surmounted with a profusion of black hair, and ex- 
hibiting a rather restless or nervous manner. He 
takes a seat along with the gentlemen alluded to, | 
and one of the latter briefly introduces the object of | 
the meeting, the difficulties that had been overcome, | 
the liberal spirit with which the committee had been | 
met on the part of the directors of the building in 
which they were now assembled, and concludes with 
a resolution that Mr. Brown should take the chair— 
putting the same to the meeting, which was carried | 
as a matter of course. Mr. Brown assumes his newly- 
acquired office, adds a few introductory explana- 
tions, and calling upon the Rev. Arthur Mursell, 
the thin spare figure leaves his friends, stands be- 


Mursell received his academical at Aber- 
deen and Edinburgh, and su uently at 1 1 
College, Bristol. He is a son of the Rev. J. P. Mur- 
sell, of Leicester, who succeeded to the ch 


formerly held by the celebrated Robert Hall.” 

CHRISTIANISATION OF INDIA.—A_ meeting, con- 
vened by circular, was held in York-place, on 
Monday last, in connexion with the af om for a 
General Missionary Conference on the Christi . 
tion of India. The meeting was attended by many 
of the leading clergymen belonging to the various 
Protestant denominations, by both our city members, 
by a number of Indian missionaries and officers, 
together with other gentlemen taking a particular 
interest in the work of missions. The business 
transacted was of a wholly preliminary character.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

Tue Socrery FoR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GosPEL has determined to hold a public meeting (as 
soon as arrangements can be made) to promote the 
extension moe strengthening of its missions in India. 
The annual report of the society is just published. 
Collections, — and donations, amount to 
54,5481. ; legacies, 11,117/. ; dividends, annuities, 
&c., 3,9100.; total of the society’s general fund, 
69,5751. In addition to this there have re- 
ceived—Contributions for particular dioceses, 
16,6587. ; for the Memorial Church at Constantino- 
ple, 18,2371. ; making a grand total of 104,470. No 
part of the money raised in India or in any of the 
colonial dioceses is included in this su The 
total number of missionaries maintained in whole or 
in part by the society is 466; in addition to which 
the number of divinity students, catechists, school- 
masters, and others maintained by the society, is 
above 700. 

OFFORD-ROAD CHAPEL, Istincton.—A soirée of 
an unusually interesting was heldin the spa- 
cious school-room of the above chapel, on Friday even- 
ing, October 30, to welcome the gifted , the Rev. 
Paxton Hood, and his bride, from their recent mar- 
riage tour. After the company had taken tea; the 
chair was occupied by Alexander 8. Braden, Eaq. ; 
and after singing and prayer the Chairman intro- 
duced the Treasurer of the Building Fund, George 
Cuthbertson, who, with some feeling remarks, pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Hood an elegant time-piece 
with suitable inscription, as a token of the 
in which the pastor was held, and the affection with 
which Mrs. Hood would be received. Samuel May, 
Esq., deacon, with Messrs. Spence, Fitch, Wilkins, 
Johnson, Baker, Jenkins, Williams, Groom, Hooker, 
Bull, and other gentlemen followed in speeches over- 
flowing with ex ions of affection towards the 
minister. The v. Samuel Oughton, of Jamaica, 
father of the bride, feelingly acknowledged the very 
kind reception of his daughter. Mr. Hood then 
very gracefully introdu Mrs. Hood to the 
friends present. A hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, and singing the Doxology concluded the 
meeting. : 

Truro.—A bazaar was held in the Council Cham- 
ber of the Town Hall, Truro, on Tuesday, October 
27th, and two following days, in aid of the funds of 
the new Independent — now in erection. One 
rominent article was an excellent and highly 


mon, and bought in by the ladies of the 


fore the multitude, and commences, with a clear and 


penetrating voice, the lecture, the title of which was | day evening the 2nd inst., a special prayer 


Fire, fire, fire!’ The mode of illustration was at- 
tractive, and the application very forcible, securing 
the close attention of the dense mass of the people. 
A ent was not used to prove the truth pre- 
— ; that was taken for granted, and wisely so, 
for we do not believe the ‘ common people’ generally 
to be oppoeed to the truths of the Gospel theoretically. 
Indifference, and sluggishness of soul, in relation to 
the great verities, constitute the monster obstacle to 
penetrate which the leeturer 8 himself with 
much ability and earnestness. e lecture occupied 


about an hour in 2 At the conclusion the | 
doxology, ‘ Praise God from whom all — 
flow, was sung at the 8 of Mr. Mursell, t 1 
whole assembly joining. e need scarcely say that 
the effect was very impressive. Mr. Marsell does | 
not trust to the impulse of the moment, but he has 
evidently so thoroughly committed his subjeet to 
memory that he reads his notes with a fluency | 
having all the interest of an extempore discourse. 
There is no mistake as to the feeling which inspires 
the characteristic eloquence. Every thought brings | 
with it evidence of the truly earnest man, embarked 
in a cause which he considers of the most vital im- 

rtance to his hearers. He wins at once their at- 
tention by the familiar tones, and the occasional ec- 
centricity of illustration with which he introduces 
his discourse ; but, having once secured the listener's 
ear, his manner rises with the more serious character 
of his theme ; the voice becomes hoarse, and some- 
times harsh, as it pours forth a terrible denuncia- 
tion. He is hurried along with a very whirlwind of 
words, and, but that the pitch of his voice is per- 
haps somewhat too monotonous, the general effect is 
very powerful. We believe that su work 
ing in such a cause, cannot fail to do good in this 
evil-tried community, and we heartily wish him God 
speed. His mission is a sign of the times, and one 
as honourable as it is ising in ita influences, Mr. 


aman, work- | 


nished portrait of the Rev. R. Panks, the minister 
of the chapel, with an inscription beneath it to the 
effect that it had been painted gratis by Mr. A. 
Seward, R.A., and the frame given by Mr. T. Solo- 


as n token of sincere and affectionate . 
The bazaar was highly successful, and realised the 
sum of 200/. 136. 6d. 

Great Drirrtetp, Yorxsntke.—The services in 
connexion with the ordination of the Rev. William 
Mitchell, late of Cheshunt Coll were held in 
Providence Chapel last week as follows :—On Mon- 


tion for eleven guineas, and presented to Mrs. Panks 
regard.” 


— 
at which an address was delivered by the Rev. 


by the Revs. J. Dickenson and F. Soden 7 
suitable portions of Scri and ay, bos The 
uestions were pro by the Rev. James Sibree, of 
Hall, to which satisfactory answers were given b 
the newly-chosen pastor. The Rev. R. Pool, of Drif . 
field, formerly pastor of the church, offered the 
rayer. The Rev. A. L. Mitchell, of Christ Church, 

xeter, gave to his soma most affecting and impres- 
sive e after which the Rev. William Spencer, 
of Rochdale, preached to the church and tion. 
An — tea was provided in the Assembl 
Rooms, of which above 250 persons partook. 
public meeting was held in the evening, the Kev. 
A. L. Mitchell in the chair, when addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. G. F. Ryan, D. D., on The 
Secrets of Ministerial Success; by the Rev. W. 
Spencer, on Our Distinctive Principles ;” the 
Rev. Frank Soden, on The Elements of Church 
Prosperity ;” also by the Revs. James Sibree, of 
Hull; Hutchin, of Frodingham ; Woodcock, ing 
ton; and Johnson, of Driffield (Baptist). The services 
were 1 numerously attended, the meeting in the 
evening being crowded. 

DunstraBLe.—On Tuesday the 3rd inst. the Rev. 
Stephen E. Dodge of Cheshunt College, was ordained 
to the pastorate of the Congregational Church wor- 
shipping in the Tabernacle, Dunstable. A and 
highly respectable audience assembled early in the 


morning, and the service hout was solemn and 


with special reference to its spiritual and 
results. The usual questions were asked by the 
Rev. J. Andrews, of Weber. and answered in a 
brief and highly satisfactory manner by Mr. Osborn 
and the pastor elect, after which the Rev. J. Jukes, 
1 1 ord, offered 5 inati * 

v. James Sherman, ve the 
e from 1 Tim. iv. 15, 16. The Rev. F. Fowler 
(Wesleyan) closed the service with prayer. Dinner 
was provided in the school-room, interesting 
addresses delivered afterwards r 
ministers. In the evening the Rev. J. J. Insull, o 
Braford, read the Scriptures and prayed. The Rev. 
H. Allon, of LN some sagacious and 
holy counsels to the church and congregation from 
2 Cor. viii. 22, 23,24. In addition to the names 
above mentioned, the Revs. T. Bakes, B.A. (Baptist), 
Ridgmount ; J. Lewis (Baptist), Houghton ;— 
Lewis, Hockliffe; and — Emery (Baptist), Hemel- 
hempstead, took part in the services. 

Dariineton. —On Sunday last the Rev. M. Galt 
notified his intention of resigning his office as 
tor over the Independent Chapel here, having dili- 
gently discharged his duties for upwards of three 


years. 

Tue Rev. F. S. Turner, B. A., recently a student 
in New College, London, has accepted an invitation 
from the church in Prince’s-street Chapel, Norwich, 
to become assistant minister for twelve months, with 
the Rev. John Alexander. 

AcoressivE Curistiantty.—Sometime ago an 
overture was made to the Rev. J. H. Wilson, of 
Aberdeen, by the Christian Instruction Society, with 
a view to his removal to London. That gentleman, 

2 


whose successful efforts in wo 
as an ve of , did not see 
way clear to the invitation, but offered to 
a 2 two, * aR. aus 
ices o society, in visi as many as 
— wah 0 vie to stir up the membership to 
vigorous efforts to reclaim the moral wastes of . 
don. The offer was cheerfully accepted and the 
Congregational and Baptist Churches have given 
Mr. son a most cordial welcome. Already he 
has preached in seven pulpits, and addressed fifteen 
meetings, and from a statement made at a mesting 


in Kingsgate-street Church on Monday evening, it 
would appear that an earnest and in Bent appre- 
ciation has thus far been the result of his labours. 


The interest in the work too is increasing and the 
conviction is getting a firm hold of the minds of 
many Christians, that this scheme of evangelization 
by which secular means are so beauti consecrated 
to religious ends, is the only way in which we can 
reach the outlaying masses in our city. 

— — e 


Correspondence. 


LAY PREACHING IN THE METROPOLIS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformia. 
Sin, — In consequence of an article which appeared in 
one of your contemporaries a few weeks a on the 


subject of lay presching, and the correspondence to 
which has = be _ — just met r 
to consider the prop of organising a society 
for its object the Tees, the Gospel to those who 
are not accustomed to attend any place of worship, and 
the occupancy of any stations present in existence 


where temporary help may be required. It is 
that this movement shall be perf 


be 
1 r are rA 
tian churches, and of whose abili the 


committee shall be fully satisfied. 
friends will be gratuitous, their travelling and 


penses of course being the society. 
The members of 4 And, make it 


A DIFFICULT CASE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformia. 
Sir,—The following case has been submitted to my 


on: 
One who has been a minister eases Saw roa and 


thirty-six years peter of the church with which he is 
now connected, his powers of body and mind (espe- 
interests of re- 


cially the latter) sadly declining, and 
urch and suffering propor- 
under these circumstances, to resign at 
* him ? 
faculties a minister ceases to efficient, he 
— 8. — 
esitates 
to take the 
1 Mr. Editor, rs faithfully, 
ie = AGNOSTOS. 
devoted to the help of aged ministers. But in these 
congregations, to provide annuities for their 


on in his ch 
. He has, however, no private property, and if 

once, or to on until his le dismiss 
tire without personal considerations ; 

Will you, or some of your readers, kindly assist me in 

[We cannot —2 to give advice in this specific case, 
days of cheap insurance ought not some to be done 
eich 
years. 


he rongh hia pont, will be in sate of destin 
Ought 
He has eld the opinion that, when by decay of 
0 opinio * — ot 
the of — gp yawning before him, he 
eap. 
determining what advice ought to be given to him? 
though we believe there are several funds which are 
er by ministers themselves, or if „by their 
declining 


— — 


deeply interesting. The Rev. D. Gould (Baptist) 
commenced with i the Scriptures and 
rayer. 


the Rev. Dr. Alhott (President of Cheshunt | 
College), on the rine of British Congregationaliam, 


The introductory discourse was delivered and Captain of the Isle of Wi 


inted Governor 


Lord Eversley has been 
t, and Governor of 


Carisbrook Castle,” in the room of Lord Heytes- 
bury, resigned. 
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Foreign and Colonial. 


SPAIN. 

The Madrid journals confirm the statement that 
Mexico has the mediation of England and 
France in the dispute with Spain. 

It is known that the negotiations of Senor Mon 
with the Holy See have resulted in what the 
Spanish Government desired, namely, the approval 
by the Pope of the sales of ecclesiastical property 
made in 1855 and 1856; the conclusion of a treaty 
relative to the continuation of such sales on payment 
of an indemnity to the clergy; the suppression of 
seventeen holidays in the course of the year, and 
the power to bis to accord dispensations for mar- 


riages up to the third degree. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Augsburg Gazette learns from its semi-official 
Milan correspondent that the reduction of the Aus- 
trian army has been resolved on by the Emperor. 
The reduction of the army in Italy alone will amount 
to 25,000 men, and no fewer than thirty erals 
will be put on the pension list. The strength of the 

iments in Ancona and Bologna will not be di- 
minished. It is calculated that the above-mentioned 
reduction will lead to a saving of 50,000,000 florins 
a year, and it is not doubted here that the measure 
in question is a consequence of the meeting of the 
two Emperors at Weimar. 


RUSSIA. 

The New Prussian Gazette of Berlin reports the 
French Government has received a notification from 
one of its diplomatic agents in Germany that it must 
not count on Russia in the affair of the union of the 
Danubian Principalities. 

Much is made of the fact that the Emperor of 
Russia has shown his reforming tendencies by per- 
mitting the formation of masonic lodges, hitherto 
strictly prohibited, within his dominions. It is the 
more remarkable as masonry is or was under the 
ban of the Greek Church. Coupled with this may 
be placed the following curious extract from the 
Invalide Russe, suggested by the meetings at Stutt- 
yard and Weimar :— 


Universal peace— that was the object of the Emperor 
Alexander II.’s journey. People who want to unriddle 
the rencontre in Stuttgard will find the answer in the 
meeting at Weimar. At both places the object was not 
the formation of new alliances, but the attainment of 
— approximation. Alliances are generally formed 
or some special definite object. The great mistake of 
the Holy Alliance was, that it was not based on any posi- 
tive idea. This alliance, in spite of its magniloquent 
programme, declared no war against Belgium when it 
separated itself from Holland: it entered on no conflict 
with the revolution of July, and still less with that of 
February. The late meeting of the Emperor of Russia 
with the Emperor of the French shows, most con- 
— 44 that the Holy Alliance, which had taken upon 
itself by foregone conclusions to prescribe a path to his- 
tory, was a mere airy fabric of the brain, devoid of all 
practical applicability. The Holy Alliance has bequeathed 
to the after-world the conviction that monarchs and 


nations by no means stand in need of the 
creation of special obligations to be able to 
live quietly and peaceably ther, and strive 


ther for the development of civilisation. It is not 
till some one state or other, led astray by passion or by 
some false combination, seems about to encroach on the 
rights or the existence of other powers, that a more in- 
timate union among other states, which find their ad- 
vantage in combining their efforts to avert the danger, 
on itself to be a >< ment += on pag: or 
ject is attained, this special league blends into that 
general alliance which is so absolutely n for the 
interests and the development of civilisation in all the 
nations of Europe. 
Russia is making pro on the Amoor. She 
has now two steamers working on the river, and three 


others going out there. The navigation, however, is 
closed from November to June, The prime agents 
in this enterprise are Americans. 

SWEDEN. 


A letter from Stockholm of the 27th ult. gives the 
following details relative to the late discussion on 
the Religious Liberty Bill, the rejection of which has 


been communicated by telegraph: ‘‘ The debate was 
resumed the day before yesterday, and almost exclu- 
sively occupies the attention of every class of persons 


in the kingdom. Among the members who in the 


first sittings spoke with most force in favour of main- 
taining. the pain of banishment agaiust any one 
uitting the diate religion (Protestant) was Count 


parre, formerly Minister of Justice in Sweden. His 
ents, although marked by a certain exaggera- 

tion, seem to have produced a very strong impres- 
sion on the assembly, and to have influenced a cer- 
tain number of doubtful votes in the class of the 
b and the country party. These persons 
voted for the amendment proposed by the constitu- 
tional commission, and which allows the punishment 
of exile to remain in full force. The debates in the 
chamber, on a subject 80 open to controversy, 
naturally cause much agitation out of doors. The 
members of the Lutheran clergy have held meetings 
in almost every province to pronounce for or against 
the Government measure. Out of 457 ministers 
composing the clerical body in the province of 
Schonen, 280 declared in favour of the law of 
banishment. This respectable minority of 177 mem- 
bers of the cle in — = — penalties 
repugnant to the feeling of the present age seems 
122 the — lk of liberal tendencies 
in religious matters; but it is well known that the 
influence and authority of the high clergy in Sweden 


are always most influential over the general mass of 


the ecclesiastical body.” 


| THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


The Moldavian divan has published an exceedingly 
long document assigning reasons for its wish to have 


its government ucted in accordance with the fol- 
lowing points: | 
1 of the rights of the Principalities, and par- | 


Respect 
ticularly of their self-government, according to the tenor 


of the ancient treaties concluded with the Sublime Porte | 


in 1393, 1460, 1511, and 1634. 

2. The union of the Principalities into one State, with 
the name of Roumania. a 

3. A foreign hereditary prince, elected among the 
reigning dynasties of Europe, and whose heirs shall be 
brought up in the religion of the country. 
vali o neutrality of the territory of the Princi- 

ities. 

5. The legislative confided to a general assembly, 
in which all the interests of the nation will be repre- 
sented. 
All these rights to be under the collective guarantee 
of the powers who signed the treaty of Paris. 

These points, it will be observed, do not differ 
from those already put forward in the Moldavian 
journals. 


A letter from Vienna, of the 3rd, in the Ham- 
burg Borsenhalle, says: Count d’Appony, Aus- 
trian ambassador at London, has arrived here, and 
had a conference with Count Buol and Sir H. Sey- 
mour on the subject of the Principalities. Sir 
Seymour declared that England would never consent 
to the political union of them under a foreign prince, 
and that the utmost she could admit would be an 
administrative union. As the Porte has intimated 
that it will consent to this also, it will probably be 
a plan of that kind which will be submitted to the 
conference of Paris.” 


AMERICA. 
THE MONETARY CRISIS. 

The financial news by the Atlantic, which brings 
advices from New York to the 27th ult., is rather 
more encouraging. The banks of the city of New 
York, by their weekly exhibit published on the 
26th ult., showed the following t :—Decrease in 
capital, 300,000 dollars; decrease in loans, 1, 269, 339; 
increase in specie, 2,168,125; increase in deposits, 
5,448,601 ; decrease in circulation, 1,202,702. The 
arrival of the Baltic with even the limited amount 
of 72,6001. in gold seems to have produced the anti- 
pated effect, and, although the same vessel took 
out the announcement of the advance of the bank 
rate of discount to 7 per cgnt., an average reco- 
very of 2 or 3 per cent. had occurred in the stock- 
market. The next steamer to arrive was the Persia, 
with 240,000“. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer, of the 26th, 
speaks unfavourably, remarking that, notwithstand- 
ing the daily reports, that financial and commercial 
affairs were getting easier, and that a more cheer- 
ful feeling was manifested,’’ commercial affairs had 
made but little progress in the direction of sound 
and permanent improvement. The next weekly 
statement, it says, will show whether the 
banks have had the resolution to carry out their as- 
serted intention of increasing their loans and of 
extending the circulation of state currency. We 
know already that the latter has been y frus- 
trated, in consequence of the adoption of the plan to 
pay daily balances in currency, and that we have 
already nearly three millions of state currency in 
the vaults of the Metropolitan Bank.” The Courier 
does not believe that it would be advisable to resume 
specie payments at present, with such an unsettled 
financial condition both at home and abroad. It 
thinks, however, that if the banks, by a liberal 
course, and by a total abandonment of their pre- 
sent selfish policy, could get the co-operation of 
the community, specie payment could safely be re- 
sum 

The Times New York correspondent takes the 
same gloomy view asthe Courier. Writing on the 
24th, he says :— 

The grain still stays in the West, domestic exchanges 
still continue in a state of inertia, failures are still re- 
a daily, and indigo is still the prevail: colour. 

e balance at the sub-treasury is below 6,000, dols., 
and the transactions at the clearing- house were only a 
little over 8,000,000 dols. yesterday. Business is stag- 
nant. Vet the banks, or rather some of the leading 
ones, were discounting more freely yesterday, and 
opinions were freely expressed by those whose wish was 
father to the thought, that the present unnatural state 
of things was over. I do not think so. No matter how 
soon now the crop may be set in motion, it cannot arrive 
here soon enough to prevent still further and more 
serious results from the complication of domestic ex- 
changes which has for the past six weeks deranged the 
whole commerce of the country. 


Several extensive houses in New York have signi- 
fied their willingness to receive consignments of flour 
and grain from the west, among whom, besides 
Messrs. Spofford and Tileston, Messrs. Grinnell, 
Minturn, and Co., and others have been mentioned 
as willing to pay freight and charges to that port, 
with the view of aiding in the movement of bread- 
stuffs from the interior to the seaboard, by which the 
present pressure may be alleviated and exchanges 
eq . 


Advices from Nicaragua state that all Americans 
8 vealed — 8 with Walker had been 
expelled the country, an —— reparations were 
being made by President — © cole a fili- 
bustering invasion. It was thought that Walker 
would endeavour to turn his Texan levies upon 
Mexico, not only in the hope of conquest, but in 
order to revenge himself for his shameful defeat in 
Lower California. 

The success of the free state men in Kansas now 


seems to be fully assured, both in the election of Mr. 


' 


free state candidates. The 
have created a great deal of excitement amon 
extreme pro-slavery men, which vented itself in 


— 
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Parrott as 2 to Congress, and in the return of 
a majority of both branches of the Legislature. A 


» signed by sev prominent citizens of 

ansas, against the fraudulent returns from the Ox- 
ford Precinct of Johnson County, was filed on the 
15th instant, and in nse to it after a personal 
examination, Governor Walker and Secretary Stan- 
ton issued a proclamation on the 20th, in which they 
declare their intention to throw out the entire vote 
of Oxford, and to give certificates of election to the 
proclamation is said to 
the 


threats against the governor and secretary. 

Heber C. Kimball, one of the most prominent of 
the Mormon elders, has lately delivered a discourse 
at Salt Lake City, in which he takes strong ground 
against the Government of the United States, and 
expresses the determination of the Mormons to resist 
the troops to the last extremity. Brigham Young 
also made a ch in the same vein. In view of 
the anticipated difficulty with the Mormons, an un- 
fortunate occurrence lately took place on the Great 
Plains. A drover, without any provocation, killed a 
woman and child belonging to a tribe of Indians 
which has hitherto ee to join the Mormons 
against the Government, and also fired at the chief. 
It is feared that this may have the effect of creating 
a hostile feeling, which will end in alliance of the 
tribe with Brigham Young. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Many of the Russian journals have been advocating 
the introduction of trial by jury. 

It is stated that the French Government intends 
to call out this year not more than half of the con- 
ti t of the army. 

tters from Berlin state that France, England, 
and Russia have offered their 1 offices to bring 
the affair of Holstein to a satistactory solution. 

The first despatch sent from Algiers to Paris by 
the Mediterranean Submarine Telegraph was dated 
Nov. 5, and announced that Marshal Randon, the 
Governor-General, had arrived that morning on 
board the frigate Cacique. 

Count Lavrado, in addition to the formal demand 
made to the bride elect, on Monday last personally 
demanded from the King of Prussia the hand of 
the Princess of Hohenzollern for the King of 
Portugal. 

The city of Berlin, letters state, intends to offer 
Prince Frederick William, on the occasion of his 
marriage to the Princess Royal of England, a table 
with a vase and two candelabra, all in solid silver. 
Several of the first artists of the capital have been 
charged with the execution of the reliefs which are 
to ornament these articles. 


— — 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
MUTINIES. 


We have received the following letter from an oc 
casional correspondent at Calcutta, whose obliging 
communications we have several times inserted. It 
is dated Sept. 22, and may be read in connexion with 
Lord Granville’s defence of the Governor-General of 
India, made at the Mansion-house dinner to the 
Duke of Cambridge :— 


I see in your issue of the 29th of June you have been 
led into error respecting the press law. You say the 
native press has been placed under license. Ere this 

ou will doubtless have learnt that the whole press of 
ndia— European and native— has been placed, not under 
license or censorship, but under absolute despotism. So 
far as the press of India is concerned we are worse off 
than they are either in France or Russia. Censorship 
would be merciful compared with the present law re- 
specting our public journals. The Government can, at 
a moment's notice, for any article or letter, or extract 
from any journal, which the officials think calculated to 
bring them into contempt, or to create disaffection in the 
native mind, shut up any newspaper-office in India. 
This law was passed by the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil without one utterance on the part of the members of 
Council being raised against it, and that at a time when 
the European journals were, as far as possible, endeavor- 
ing to support Lord Canning. No distinction was made 
between the disaffected native press and the English 
papers, who were endeavouring to do what they could to 
— the feeble government of Lord Canning. His 
lordship went to the Council Chamber and got the act 
passed. It is the most decided act of his administration; 
and this was done by the son of George Canning, one of 
the most determined defenders of the liberty of the 
press, and one of the bitterest satirists of those who 
would attempt to check the extension of public opinion. 
It was said at the time that the Council could not well 
make exceptions in favour of the English journals, and 
that it was not the intention of Government to apply 
the law tothem. This, however, was mere idle rumour. 
The first journal which was warned was the Friend of 
India, which for years has been looked upon as the 
organ of the Government. It spoke out, and would 
have been stopped had not the friends of the 
proprietor who was in England, got the acting editor to 
resign, and promised the authorities that the paper 
should be conducted on milder principles, until the pro- 

rietor and editor should return to India. The Madras 

raminer was warned for extracting a notice comment- 
ing on the conduct of an official in the Bengal Hurkaru, 
and for which that journal had not been warned. Last 
Saturday the Hurkaru, the oldest paper in India, having 
been once warned, was suspended for an article which in 
England would not have attracted attention, and for a 
letter which reflected somewhat severely, but not un- 
deservedly, on some high in office. Thus, in one day, 
the oldest paper in India is suspended, a large property 
injured, a number of people thrown out of employment, 
and a deadly blow ned at the liberty of the press for 
an honest expression of public opinion. The Englishman, 
the leading journal, — been warned, although the 
editor has voured to do his best, as far as he could, 
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not to hamper the Government. You must not, there- 
fore, look to the press of India for a fearless exposure of 
the measures or acts of the Government. The 
eas is gagged and cannot ak out. This is an 
indication of the weakness of Lord Canning’s ad- 
ministration, and if reports be true, itis the work of one 
or two civil servants in high office, on whose official con- 
duct the press has for some time past spoken out. I say 
it is a sign of a weak government to the press, for 
nothing that the papers can say can a+ the Govern- 
ment into greater contempt than its own acts; and as 
to the natives, a long course of mistake has completely 
alienated them from the government of the Company. 
With afew solitary exceptions, the native chiefs are either 
at heart oropenly at war with the Government. They all 
have the inclination to reply, and only wait the o rtunity 
togive expression to their opinion. I see the advecstes of 
the Company both in and out of Parliament have stated 
that the rebellion is confined to the army, and that the 
native chiefs are with the Government. 1 suppose they 
have taken their cue from Lord Canning’s despatches. 
They will by this time have heard that the despatches 
have led them astray. The majority of the native chiefs 
are either in open rebellion against the Government, or 
— are impotent to restrain their followers, who have 
made common cause with the rebel Sepoys. Some of them, 
of course, have a difficult game to mmm If the British 
— should continue, and order be established, they will 
ose their pensions, and be liable to lose their estates if 
they are found pursuing in open rebellion against the State ; 
and if the rebels succeed, or as long as they are in power, 
it is their interest to go on that side. Those of the 
native chiefs who have not personally joined the rebels, 
but whose followers have played us false, still profess 
friendship and regret at the defection of their troops. The 
Rajah of Puteealah, and one of the hill chiefs, and the 
Sirdars in the Punjaub, have held fast their allegiance, 
and are deserving our highest praise. The troops of the 
Rajah of the Rewar district, near to Mirzapore, have 
gone over to the rebels, and he, it is said, has fled. He 
was thought to be one of our fast friends. He is a re- 
lative of Koor Sing, the chief who has been most con- 
spicuous in the Lower Provinces in the rebellion ; and 
the report is that the troops of the Rewah Rajah have 
joined the standard of Koor Sing. 

The bulk of the people are either against our rule or 
are obliged from circumstances to join the rebels because 
we cannot defendthem. That there are many natives 
who have lost all, and who feel that the British rule is 
far better than any native government would be, and 
who would rejoice to see our rule again in the ascendant, 
lL have no doubt; but it is a fact, that the people in 
Bengal have taken no active part in helping us, and 
under present circumstances those who are not with us 
are inst us. We have from a long course of misrule 
failed to secure the affections of the masses, and now 
they have ceased to fear us. Our prestige in this respect 
is gone, and it will take a long time and a wise course of 
government to regain either the fear or the confidence 
of the people. 

I see that the home officials stated in Parliament that 
the Governor-General had disapproved of Mr. Colvin’s 
proclamation, in which he offered pardon to the rebel 
Sepoys if they would come in and return to their alle- 
giance. What will the President of the Board of Con- 
trol say when he is asked whether the Governor-General 


in Council has issued an order of precisely the same kind, | armed. 
and in which a pardon is offered to the Sepoys if murder | to the present time as guards at the Government 


With the exception of sending for British troops from 
every point of the compass, his acts have been, to give 
them the mildest term, a series of blunders. It would 
almost be impossible to crowd a larger number of 
political blunders into the short s of four months 
than his lordship has contrived todo. He has lost the 
confidence of the European community by tamperi 
with the Mohammedans and with the rebels, and by a 
fast and loose policy with the mutineers; and he has 
failed to bring the disaffected natives and the rebels 
back to their allegiance to the state. Not only has the 
country not improved, but things have gone from bad to 
worse until we shall now have to re-conquer the country 
from Dinapore up to Delhi. Ido not ask your readers 
to receive this statement on my mere authority. I 
appeal to the facts shown in the public journals, and to 
private commentators, and to his lordship’s own letters 
contained in the Blue Book, which bear confirmation stro 
of what I have said. I will give you a few illustrations 
the truth of my statements. en the rebellion first 
appeared at Barrackpore, which was to be the signal fora 
general rise throughout the country, the mutinous 
regiments were allowed to remain armed at that station 
until it suited their convenience to break out. We had 
4.000 armed men ripe for rebellion within eighteen miles 
of Calcutta, ready to pounce on the capital any night, 
and nothing was done with these men until the 
night previous to the day when they had resolved to 
attack Calcutta. On that night the European troops 
had to march to Dinapore to disarm these loyal and 
staunch Sepoys. Their brethren in Calcutta had actually 
began to sell their traps in the treasury, and to show 
other signs of a mutinous spirit, before they were even 
disarmed. They were on guard in the Fort, at the 
Treasury, the Mint, and the Bank, until the very night 
before they had determined to rise and seize the city. 
Now, either this state of things was allowed by the 
Government, or, they being ignorant of it, were culpable of 
gross neglect, and had not the providence of inter- 
posed capital of British India might have been 
sacked before any warning could have given to 
the inhabitants. No one resident in Calcutta at 
the — ng ty ye of the 14th of June. 
Previously to this, the 1 Native Infanty had, for its 
mutinous conduct at Barrackpore, been marched down 
to the Presidency, where it was disbanded, and the men 
allowed to travel through the length and breadth of the 
land to stir up their brethren at the different stations to 
follow their example; nor were — idle missionaries in 
the cause in which they had embarked; and I regret to 
add, they were but two successful in their efforts. These 
disarmed rebels have been kept at Barrackpore in the 
pay of the State ever since the day in which they were 

repared to break. European troops are stationed at 

kpore to keep them in order. These same troops 
were a few weeks back paraded, with a view to their 
volunteering for China, when the general of division 
praised them for their good conduct, and tried to coax 
them to volunteer ; a mere handful came forward at the 
time, afterwards a considerable number of one corps, the 
70th, volunteered for China, but they have not been sent. 


By the way, this same corps volunteered to go and fight 
| the rebels at Delhi, and asked for the Minie rifles. Lord 
Canning, delighted with the offer, went up to Barrack- 

| re early in the morning to thank them for their 
loyalty! Shortly after this loyal offer, they were dis- 
We have detachments of these same 7 * up 
ouse 


to twenty-eight. Verily may the holders of Govern- 
ment paper . Put not your trust in princes,” and 
= in the merchant princes of Leadenhall-street. 
I do not charge this blunder on Lord Canning— it is one 
of the sad offsprings of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. 
I only lay at his door the want of wisdom and decision 
displayed in accepting that which he was afterwards 
obliged to ask. 

I have, you will see, confined myself to a few of the 
almost local blunders of Lord Can I have not re- 
ferred to his more acts; this | must reserve for 
another occasion. I will only refer to one—viz., his evi- 
dent determination to hamper the mili authorities by 


the appointment of civilians to overrule them. This can 
only be a check on the military, which, in the present 
state of things, can only lead to collision, and want of 
unity in action, which is to be at such a time 
asthis. It has already been productive of trouble, and 
will, Ifear, be the nt of not afew désagremena before 
the rebellion is quelled. The civilians will not yield one 
iota of their dignity, and will, until the Company’s rule 
is abolished, have their finger in every pie. 

General Havelock crossed the Jumna on his to 
relieve Lucknow on the 17th. Havelock is bra K* 
and active; and, what is better, he is a man, 
He is a Dissenter and a Ba and is neither afraid to 
avow either his religion or his principles. He has taken 
one of the Baptist missionaries as his private 
and not at the expense of the Government. 
worship with those who choose to worship with him 
when opportunity offers. He is one of Cromwell's stamp. 
He fears God and keeps his powder dry. 

A number of good people sent in a memorial to Lord 
Canning the other day, asking him to t a day for 
humiliation and prayer. The Bishop of tta had, I 
understand, asked for the same thing, and had his applica- 
tion either evaded or refused. Lord Canning had ted 
a Sunday for the purpose, and sent a reply to the memorial- 
ists, simply calling attention to his lamation. 
clamation 


he might have had more respect for the f of those 
who rtr believe such 1 to be 8 We 
are to have a day set or t purpose. onda 

next has been a intel for this purpose. The — 
ings are to be held in eight churches and and the 
clergy of the churches of are to 


the service. This is as it ought to be, and will 
Christian and heathen e that true Christians can 
united in the supplications to a throne of grace ; 

they are brethren, and one is their Master, even 


ring the last few daye the troops 
: . 


and robbery cannot be proved against them in the civil and the Bank, armed with their ramrods, and European 


courts of the Moffussil? And yet such is the case and soldiers at the Bank to kee 
who is to convict, or where are the witnesses to come these same men, too, in tho 
from to prove the guilt of the rebels? This proclamation | ramrods. 


them in order. We see 


It is but fair to say that some of them 


is tantamount to acquittal to all the murderers and have told of spies who have ong ety with them 
u 


robbers who have risen up in rebellion against the State. | in the Fort; and it is not improbable 


Or what will the President of the Board of Control say 
if it should turn out that Mr. Colvin’s order was sent up 
to him from Calcutta? Of this 1 am not sure, but a 
letter from Agra to a merchantin Calcutta states that 
such was the case. The Indian Reform League had a 
meeting the other dav, and amongst other subjects dis- 
cussed was the recall of Lord Canning. A movement 
on this subject is I hear to be made by the 
League. 

It has been reported here that his lordship wns 
to be recalled. I see nothing of this kind in 
the English papers, nor in the ministerial es 
in —— This, I suppose, is one of the 
things which people desire, and that desire has 
given rise to the rumour. Should Lord Canning be re- 
called, care should be taken to send out a man who will 
be independent of the influence of the Court of Directors, 
and of Indian secretaries. Lord Ellenborough, except on 
religious and missionary grounds, is the man for the 
present crisis. He loves the civil service as a certain 
nameless person loves holy water, and has a special 
regard for the men who at present rule this country. He 
isaman of decision, and would not be trammeled by 
Indian officials. Lord Canning is in some respects to be 

itied. He came to this country when it was, by Lord 
Dalhousie’s acts, ripe for rebellion, and he was sur- 
rounded by officials who appear to have been oblivious 
of the danger with which the State was threatened. 
When the rebellion first broke out he was induced to 
believe that it would soon be quelled ; that it was merely 
a Sepoy mutiny, and not general; and that the people 
were not disaffected. To this advice he listened, and on 
it he evidently acted. Those who knew the real state of 
the country showed it was a mistake ; and unfortunately 
they have since proved that they were better acquainted 
with the real state of the country than the officials. The 
fact is, that Indian officials are surrounded by a set of 
natives who say axe“ to whatever they think will 
please the Burra Sahibs; and hence our Secretaries and 
(ouncillors live not in a real, but in a fictitious, world, 
and are often led astray because they will not seek for 
knowledge beyond the region of red tape. In this circle 
Lord Canning has moved, and in it he still moves. He 
is in some respects, therefore, I say, to be pitied. His 
experience of India was limited, and he might have been 
excused at first for the errors into which he fell. He is, 
however, to be blamed for persisting in a course of 
conduct which has landed us where we are. Had he 
thought more for himself, and acted more in the spirit of 
a British ruler than an Indian diplomatist, he would 
have found the country in a different position to what 
they now are. We have nearly lost our empire and 
our influence in the East—if not in the world by 
his policy; and if we regain the empire and our 
influence, it will be by the adoption of a policy widely 
different to that which bas been pursued by Lord Can- 


ning and his advisers. 


| 


t that there are 
some of them who would, if not led astray by the more 
daring, remain faithful. This is doubted by many, but 
I am willing to give them the benefit of a doubt; and I 
think their conduct in giving up the spies, proves that 
they are at least disposed to be true to their salt. 

Again, when the city was threatened, the Europeans 
and other Christian citizens offered their services as a 
militia. This Lord Canning negatived, and stated 
through the Secretary to Government that there 
was no apprehension of danger, and that he was 
prepared for any exigencies that might occur. A 
few weeks afterwards he was glad to accept the ser- 
vices of the citizens as volunteers; a corps of cavalry and 
infantry was formed, and afterwards a park of artillery ; 
and good service have they done. My own belief is that 
they did as much to keep the city tranquil as the Euro- 
pean troops; the moral effect of this movement was 

t on the people; they saw that the Christian popu- 
tion were determined to defend their lives and property 


at any cost. The city never was more tranquil—the 
miserable native police were never so much on alert as 
when our fellow-citizens kept picquet and patrolled the 
streets at night. 

When the new five per cent. loan was opened, the 
Government was asked to take four per cent. paper on 
the payment of an equal amount in cash — paid into 
the — This was refused when offered. A short 
time afterwards out came a Government announcement, 
offering the very terms they had apy, | rejected. 
That which would have been accepted as a boon at one 
time was coldly received at another, and realised a far 
smaller amount than it would have done when first pro- 
posed. While on the subject of loans, I would just men- 
tion that the Company’s four per cent. paper was sold 
last week in Calcutta at twenty-eight per cent. discount! ! 
The President of the Board of Control, in his first speech 
on the mutiny, referred, in a tone of triumph, to the 
fact that Company's paper had maintained its ground 
in the market. At the time he spoke it was at fourteen 
and fifteen per cent. discount, it is now done at twenty- 
eight. I need scarcely —1 that no one will receive it but 
those who are compelled, and that but little, if any- 
thing, is done in Company's paper. This four per cent. 
loan is that part of Lord Dalhousie’s financial policy 
which was so much lauded by his friends. It has — “ 
ruinous affair for those who reposed their trust in the 
financial statements of the Indian officials, and it has 
been the more calatuitous, since those persons who did 
not wish to speculate transferred their five per cent. 
paper to the fours, because they thought it was the best 
and safest investment of their property. Six, seven, 
and eight per cent. would have been obtained in other 


quarters, but they preferred four, because they thought | bee 


Soo t f t | have been loyal, 
1. Works’ I — five | fate of their murdered European b 


| fying and deserves to be mentioned to the honour of our 


it was a safe investment. 
came what was called the Public Works’ Loan, 
per cent., which depreciated the value of the fours, and 


now has come this crash, which has brought them down na 


ort, doing duty with their 


have n to arrive, at least that 
force which was intended for Ch The 93rd ~~ 
landers landed last evening (the 22nd) ; are a fine 
body of men, and are held in t terror by the natives. 
Such Janasors are those soldiers,” exclaim the natives, 
(viz., such wild looking fellows), ** bah, bah!“ The Hooghly 
looks quite formidable, with such a number of ships of 
war. We have now the Sansparei/, Shannon, and 
Pearl, besides the 5 steamers, lying off the strand. 
** Eighty guns in one ship,” exclaim the nati and 
so many men sailors, bah, bah!“ The natives have a 
great dread of sailors; as | think they can do any thing, 
and I am sorry to say that they often doa t man 
things here that are not Christian. 1 hope they ma 
something now that will wipe away the d 
they too often inflict on Christianity in this 
nese. 


e that we may be prepared 
to worthily. The 
which have been inflicted on our 1 country- 
women, and their innocent offspring, is the para- 
mount feeling in every heart. You may go into society 
determined to avoid the subject, but it will break out. 
Some fresh atrocity wakes up the dying embers of sad 
and crucified feeling, and the tide of conversation again 
flows on the rebe and its atrocities. 
women and children are involved in the 
whelming tide of public feeling, and no wonder, for in 
almost every family some have suffered either in the 


loss of friends or y. The refugees, too, are 
Eien of suffering and of woe, which 


flocking in with the 
loose nothing as they travel. We need much to 

thoughts 
rs of religion 


keep us in a Christian spirit, and to indulge in 
appropriate to the occasion. The 

have enough to do, I assure you, to guide public feeling 
into a right channel. Pray for ua, good le, that we 
have given us to demean ourselves as become 
Christians and lishmen at this sad crisis in the his- 
tory of the land of our adoption. I have spoken of the 
refugees. I may just mention that a fund has been 
opened for their relief, which has been most gene rously 


responded to by the public. It will, however, need to 
be supplemented from Britain, for the number of the 


refugees is great, and will be still greater. — —— 
lost all, and are many of them quite destitute, having 
nothing left but the clothes in which they escaped. 


now ing, having escaped only with their lives. If 
you can — the Refugee Fund do, it will be rendering 
good service to the distressed, ; 

I said I must close, but I cannot do so without saying 
that no one here attaches the slightest blame to the 
missionaries as it respects the rebellion, nor have I for 
some time seen any remarks except in the home 
which attributes the rebellion to the labours of devout 
military men or civilians. That figment has I think 
n thrown to the winds—all the native Christians 
and many of them have met with the 
rethren. This is grati- 


— who, four or five months ago, were in affluence are 


tive brethren and sisters. 
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A MISSIONARY ON THE INDIAN REVOLT. 


(From the Leicester Mercury.) 

A lecture on this important topic was delivered in 
the Temperance Hall, on Thursday night, under the 
— of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
by Rev. J. Smith, a returned missionary from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, whose addresses on India 
at the recent Baptist Missionary Annive in this 
town created so much interest. The hall was 
crowded to excess by a most respectable and intel- 
ligent auditory ; Rev. W. Hill presiding. 

The lecturer, who was received with loud cheer- 
ing, upwards of two thousand persons being pre- 
2 — 1 the —— and 

importance a In lectures and speeches 
upon India there was often much information given 

ether calculated to mislead. In listening to lec- 
tures and speeches upon the subject, he had himself 
heard statements had no foundation whatever 
in truth. A great number of people in England 
were desirous of making political capital out of 
the mutiny in Northern India. They wished to 
make us believe that had we not turned our backs 
upon their theories, such mutiny never could 
have been. He had no sympathy with those who 
wished to mg) gow capital out of such a dread- 
ful trial as overtaken usin Northern India. 
(Hear, hear.) They had been told it was a struggle 
for liberty. It was no such thing. He could prove 
to any reasonable man that there was not a particle 
of evidence to show that the people in any one dis- 
trict had joined the mutineera. It was entirely a 
military revolt. If the people had risen, it would 
have been impossible that a si British soldier 
have been no diffi- 


robbed rd ge wens their own countrymen as well 
as the Briti They had liberated 5,000 criminals 
from the gaol at Agra. In that gaol were confined 
numbers of Thugs (murderers), Dacoits (highway 
robbers), and other criminals of the worst class. 
He remembered a woman in the gaol at 
how many people she had strangled, and she 
replied more than twelve.“ Those 5,000 were the 
very scum of society. The present mutiny was just 
barbarism trying to drive back Christianity, civiliza- 
tion, and light. While other classes had advanced, 
while the masses of the population had been making 
progress not only in civilization but in Christianity, 
the y had been kept perfectly stationary. He 
was just what his fellow-countrymen were 100 years 
ago. He had found his power going, and he 
hastened to drive back the flood of light. He would 
endeavour to give them that night a view of India, 
her produce, her religion, and her resources. India 
was well calculated for the prodaction of all the raw 
materials we wanted at home. Cotton could be 
cultivated there. There were thousands of acres of 
aves] suitable for its cultivation, and labour could 
had for 5s. and Gs. a month. There was no difficulty 
in extending the cultivation of cotton in India to 
any extent. He had brought cotton grown in India 
to chester, and had been told that it was the 
5 kind of cotton most used in England. Could 
such cotton be brought in quantities to Liverpool, it 
would displace American cotton, and thus might 
slavery be destroyed in the southern states of 
America. His own opinion was that the only power 
they had over slavery in America was to develope 


the resources of Flax, tea, and sugar, could 
also be produced, as much as they pleased. His 
own district contained many fields of sugar. At- 


tempts should be made to develope the resources of 
India, . should we * the „1 
rosperit our own country. Iron co ot 
fn a" of India, almost in any pe 
There was a description of iron manufactured in the 
Punjaub quite equal to any in England, and some 
iron was quite equal to British manufactured steel. 
They wanted nothing but British skill and capital 
to develope the resources of India. He was not one 
who blamed the Government for not taking up the 
cultivation of cotton. He believed that it would be 
done by private enterprise, and that large fortunes 
would be made in India by the cultivation of cotton. 
Some lecturers had said that, under British rule, 
— had become depopulated, and that 
M edan rule was superior to the British. 
Were he to believe that, he should lose his confi- 
dence in Christianity itself. He recommended his 
hearers not to receive statements for which they had 
not clear and distinct proof. Let them get the statis- 
tics of the country, and try every sentence that was 
t forth. It was said that much money had beendrawn 
Oude—that almost every Englishman going to 
n usand oppressive, very little better 
than ga at was libelous to the greatest possi- 
ble extent. He believed there was * India a band 1 
nuine, honest, straightforward, pure, and godly 
— as could be found anywhere. Just see Am as 
they had been stemming the torrent of insurrection— 
as they had stood forth a mere handful! against thou. 
sands to uphold the honour of the British name and 
of the British people (loud use). They must do 
them justice whatever else they did. ‘hey must 
have the truth. Oude was the most fertile district 
in India, but under the rule of the native king the 
population had been reduced from six millions to 
three millions of inhabitants. ee ae ore. — 
stro of the tyranny oppression of su 
— e had travelled through the territory, and 
had found village after village burned down. 4 
making inquiry the people told him.“ The kin 
sent his soldiers, and burned down our vias 
because we did not please him.” In Oude the popu- 
lation square mile was 120, but on crossing the 
river into a district under British rule, but not so 


: —— — 
fertile or well watered, the population was 500 per 
square mile. In the district. of Northern India 
between 1834 and 1854, an area of 1,451,000 acres 
had been brought into cultivation, And yet this 
was the district where the insurrection tak@n 
— this very district was advancing most pag 
ext, with regard to trade; the imports in 1814 
amounted to 1,000,000/., and to 5,000,000/. in 182. 
The exports had risen from 2,000,000/. to 6,000,000/. 
in the same time. New branches of industry had 
been opened up. They had a vast canal which had 
been constructed by Government, and was 900 miles 
in length, and was perhaps one of the largest public 
works in the world. The electric telegraph had been laid 
down from Calcutta, through Bengal, through the Pun- 
jaub, to A ffghanistan; thence down to Kurrachee, Mool- 
tan, and Bombay, connecting the intervening country. 
120 miles of railway had been constructed, and em- 
bankments had been thrown up for 1,200 miles. 
They had a three-farthings postage: they could send 
a letter 2,000 miles for three farthings. So that in 
that respect they had even gone beyond England. 
Colleges had been established in every large town. 
The people had been rapidly advancing. Then as to 
what a native government was: every power that 
had made itself felt in India had been a maraudin 
power,—had risen on the ruins of another. He ha 
sat night after night with the natives around their 
night-fires, and they had pointed out in his district 
the spots where they had gone on marauding expe- 
ditions. Under native rule such was the insecurity 
ofthe roadsthatalarge caravan had had to wait fourteen 
days before it dare proceed from Muttra to Delhi. The 
sword was then everywhere used. The country from 
one end to the other was filled with anarchy, which 
arose from the oppression of those native rulers who 
existed before British rule in India. Now hundreds 
of thousands of native forts had crumbled to the 
ground, because they were no longer wanted. There 
was no need for any of these means of protection, 
which were absolutely necessary during the reign 
of the Mohammedan and Hindoo kings. (Hear, 
hear.) Was it nothing to give peace and safety of 
pereen and property to 200,000,000 of human 
ings? If the British Government had done noth- 
ing but to give peace, they would still have done a 
t and stupendous oak for India. But they had 
done more than this: they had really met the mon- 
ster Hindooism and had broken its power. Every 
person going to India was at first deceived in rela- 
tion to Hindooism. It looked foolish and stupid. 
But there was a power in Hindooism which it was 
impossible for anyone to appreciate until he had dwelt 
in India. The lecturer then spoke of the great influ- 
ence of the idolatrous system, and how it was inter- 
twined with almost everything in life—in training tlie 
child, in business, and in all the social habits of the 
natives. The stories of their gous were full of cruel- 
ties and wickedness : and could they expect a people 
to be better than the gods they worshipped? Their 
religion was nothing more nor less than the religion 
of Satan. Satan had his stronghold in India. It 
was the field where they must largely overcome his 
kingdom, if it was to be overcome at all. There 
was a power in Hindooism which astonished all 
Europeans who were brought in contact with it. It 
had various phases and features to meet the different 
classes of society. They wereall bound together b 
caste, which was just the very foundation on which 
Hindooism itself was upheld. There were four great 
castes. The first was the priesthood, or Brahmins. 
The Brahmin made a profit out of everything. The 
could not conceive the tremendous power which 
the Brahmin had been in the habit of exer- 
cising over the people of India. Every 
thing was intermixed with their religion. Hindoo- 
ism was something which they could not avoid. It 
met them everywhere liko the air they breathed. 
They could not get to any place in which they should 
not see marks of Hindooism, and caste had given it 
such power that it was not easy to be dealt with, 
and it stopped all 2 They could not intro- 
duce any instrument of agriculture or manufacture. 
The Brahmjn was the great tyrant over the people of 
India. Then came the warrior class, the people in 
insurrection. These were the ancient rulers of India. 
As our army had put a stop to their plundering ex- 
peditions, they were embodied in our army, which had 
gone on increasing, and we had put into their hands 
the best arms that could be found. While the com- 
mon labourer could only get 5s. per month, the Sepoy 
was paid 16s. a month. Our Government had ever 
appeared to be afraid of the ms Our Govern- 
ment had become vacillating and timid to the ex- 
treme. That which was called mercy by us was 
looked upon by the Hindoos as timidity and fear. 
The Hindoo did not understand being pampered and 
vetted, and thought we had an ebject in view. This 
ial tended to produce the present state of disafloc- 
tion and tumult in Northern India. That army had 
not a single complaint against its masters, and never 
in the annals of history could they find a parallel 
case. No complaint came from the people who had 
been protected. He had often seen in the bazaars a 
Sepoy go and inquire the price of an article on sale. 
On being told the price, he would take off a large 
shoe, and throw at the seller, exclaiming, ‘‘l ama 
Sepoy, I'll let you know,“ and probably in many 
cases he would take what he wanted without paying 
for it at all. They had seen that when once the 


| British just stationary, the type of Hindooism as it 
was. But there was a worse thing even. The young 
officers had been in the habit of subscribing towards 
the heathen festivals, and of lending the regimental 
tents for the same purpose. He had seen in the 
plain of Agra the tents and colours of regiments at 
a great heathen festival. Was it not sad to think 
that not a few of these very officers had been put to 
death by the very men whom they had encouraged 
in sin. It was impossible for a Christian Sepoy to 
remain in his regiment; Government would not per- 
mit him. The last class was the labouring population, 
who were again subdivided into different classes, who 
could have scarcely any dealings with each other. 
The son of a sweeper of the streets could not be mar- 
ried to the daughter of a hangsman. (Laughter.) 
They must all fallow the trade which their ers 
had followed before them. Caste stopped improve- 
ment, and put a barrier in the way of everything 
they would do to advance knowledge and civilisa- 
tion. There had, however, been a gradual eo 
They had abolished Sutteeism, infanticide, burn- 
ing lepers alive, drowning poe in the Ganges, 
— crushing them beneath the car of Jugger- 
naut. They had also obtained a law by which a 
Christian convert could retain possession of all his 
property. They ought to see that they did not make 
a retrograde movement. A critical time had arrived 
for India. They wanted Government to be entirely 
separated from idolatry. (Hear, hear.) The present 
insurrection had not been produced by cruelty, 
tyranny, and oppression. The insurrection had been 
roduced by nothing more nor less than the with- 
holding the necessary means of advance and progress 
from the Sepoy, who had become a tool to the 
Mohammedans. They wanted a clear field and no 
favour, to let Christianity have the same chance, 
and no greater chance, than Hindooism and Moham- 
medanism. They wanted the Zemindar system 
modified. The lecturer then described how the 
Zemindars oppressed the Ryots and tyrannised over 
them. They wanted a larger number of European 
officers aud a larger number of magistrates, for owing 
to the scarcity of magistrates, it was often difficult 
and expensive to obtain 2 He believed that 
they would thus open a large field for the employ- 
ment of our young men in England. He was per- 
suaded that the resources of the country, if pro- 
erly employed, would be able to afford this. He 
wat the time was come when the pensions of such 
men as the King of Delhi would come to an end. 
120,000/. a year had been thrown away upon him 
long enough. Then, scattered over the country 
were persons receiving pensions of 80,000/., 40, 000“., 
and 20,000/., whose pensions, he hoped, would come 
toanend. Here, then, would be one great source 
of revenue. The salaries of some of the civil ser- 
vants must also be cut down, in order to increase the 
number to an extent that would give protection 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
They must also have a British minister, sitting in the 
British House of Commons, who might be questioned 
every night if things were not going on as they 
ought to he in India, and so he — that all the 
evils which did exist would gradually be brought to 
light, and put an end to. It would be necessary for 
them to have an army, but let them ignore caste en- 
tirely. The Sepoy was proud of his position, and 
looked down upon all other classes, but the raising 
of a little army of sweepers (as General Neill had 
done) would perhaps do more to settle his pride than 
anything else that could be done. The army must 
be well instructed and well conducted, and they 
(the Christians of the county, not the Government) 
must give that army the Bible. Let the State look 
after its civil matters, and give protection to all, and 
fair play to all: and the 2 es in England must 
send forth their Bibles, their missionaries, and their 
schoolmasters. (Hear, hear.) He believed that ere the 
army arrived at Delhi, the mutiny would entirely have 
ceased, The insurgents had lost the prestige which the 
Mogul capital gave to them. It was most likely 
that in the province of Oude they would find more 
opposition than in any other province of India. 
Most. of the inhabitants were Rajpoots. The fathers, 
brothers, and families of the Sepoys dwelt in Oude. 
But we have at Cawnpore, Generals Havelock, 
Outram, and Neill, who had got a considerable army, 


and every necessary means for advancing to Luck- 
now. Thenthey would be able to s 6,000 men 
in Delhi, to move down upon the 


from the — | 
mutineers and effect a junction with General Have- 
lock at Lucknow. That would be abundantly suffi- 
cient to clear the whole province. There was no 
reason whatever for apprehension. When he saw 
people stating that the whole of India would have 
to be re-conquered, he could scarcely help smiling at 
the delusion. He took a warm interest in India, 
having been there sixteen years, and he trusted that 
in the course of two or three months he should be on 
his way thither again. He expected a much larger 
pre ressin India. Caste would receive a great blow. 

n this insurrection, Satan had overreached himself, 
and had destroyed his strongest weapon. We had 
only to do our duty to India, and India would be 
ready to receive more manufactures than our couu- 
try could produce. The lecturer concluded amidst 


British power was broken through, the marauding | 


and plundering propensity had broken out in force. 
Their language and whole conduct had become so 
bad that a female could scarcely pass the lines of 


loud applause. 

Kiev. J. P. Mursell had very great pleasure in pro- 
posing that the ar thanks of the assembly 
should be presented to their friend, Mr. Smith, for 
his very able and instructive lecture. 


Mr. R. Harris briefly seconded the motion, which 


the Sepoys. It had often been necessary for his own Was carried with acclamation. 
wife to pass a considerable way round in order to 


lines. 


avoid the Sepoy 


1orance, 


rfect state of 1 
Pad advanced, 


On the motion of Mr. Lomas, seconded by Mr. 


They had been kept in a 8. Elgood, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chair- 
0 While all other classes man, and after singing the Doxology, the mecting 
e Sepoy had been kept by the separated. 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON INDIA. 


The Duke of Newcast_e performed the ceremony, 
on Thursday, of laying the corner stone of the new 
national schools now erecting at East Retford, and 
in the evening attended a meeting of the Foreign 
Gospel Society, at which his delivered an ad- 
dress reviewing the course of the operatiqns of the 
society in different parts of the world. In the course 
of his address the duke referred to the missionary 
efforts in India. He thought great timidity and 
vacillation” had been shown on the subject of the 
propagation of Christianity in India: 

He was prepared to admit—nay, to assert—that while 
on the one missionary officers were tolerated as a kind 
of service which he for one, either in his place in Parliament 
orin any other assembly, would — and at any time be 
pees most strongly to repudiate, yet, on the other 

and, the privilege of missionaries of the Church to 
reside in Hindostan was not given. Perhaps they would 
say great blame was attached to the Government for so 
doing, but he was not prepared to say to what extent the 
conduct of the Government was improper. 


The noble duke also condemned the theory of \ 


‘*compulsory conversion“: 

He said that Government power must neither be used 
to control nor to disturb the religion of the natives. 
Complete toleration must be given. When he said tole- 
ration, he meant not only must compulsionof every kind 
be avoided, but that which was as bad, namely, seduction 
which he could only call a broad species of fraud 
must be equally avoided. 


Mr. Ayrton, M. P., at a meeting of his consti- 
tuents, said, that although he had lived many years 
in India, he felt the greatest difficulty in approachin 
Ee Ear 

were not there was a Court 

— oo G General 1 — — 

on the Governor - and perhaps 

the Governor-General would disclaim all responsi- 

—— because he did not nominate persons to the 
great offices in India: 

Thus the calamity was ascribed to Providence instead 
of being attributed to a want of capacity and energy on 
the part of those in authority. He ventured to say that 
there were many concurring causes of the insurrection, 
and he thought great misapprehension had arisen from 
confounding the immediate causes with the remote ones. 
The first great cause was the system of aggression pur- 
sued in reference to surrounding States, commencing 
with the fatal expedition to Cabul, and terminating with 
the Persian expedition. The annexation of Oude was 
an event of the utmost moral importance in reference to 
our position in India. The King of Oude, indeed, went 
away quietly; but he made an appeal to the Queen of 

, d, and on the failure of this appeal began that 
fermentation of opinion which in the result was fatal to 
the ance of the Bengal army, the greater portion 
of which came from Oude and sympathised with its 
inhabitants. When the Persian expedition left India, it 
might naturally have been expected that the Persians 
would endeavour to rouse the Mohammedans of India to 
resistance, to an attempt to throw off the British ee 
and it was at this time that the great magazine of Delhi 
was left exclusively in the ssion of native troops. 
Another cause was the injury which had been done to 
the religious feelings of the natives of India. He acquit- 
ted the Government of any desire to convert the people of 
that country; but they were not the less criniinal in 
having given cause for apprehensions on the part of the 
native population, It was now manifest to all that this 
outbreak was not what the Government first styled it, a 
mere military mutiny, but what Mr. Disraeli had 
termed it—a revolution. It was a revolution attempted 
in the only manner that was possible in India namely, 
by the native armed forces 141 allegiance 
from the East India Company to the Emperor of Delhi. 
That revolution, however, would fail, and this not only 
from the valour of British troops, but because we had 
not completed our work of the destruction of the native 
princes of India, and because those whom we had yet 
spared had proved our safest bulwark. Whilst he 
entertained the strongest feelings of horror and detesta- 
tion at the 2 which 112 n pe 
must express hi t regret any person in 
country should ak Seeman a course of revenge 
and retaliation to our soldiers which would disgrace our 
flag and onour our army. If it were true, as he had 
seen stated in native papers, that an officer having been 
fired upon in a village which he entered alone, immedi- 
ately ordered it to be burnt down and destroyed some 
300 men, women, and children, he (Mr. Ayrton) must 
say that he could not sympathise with the feelings of 
such aman. He had been much pleased to see the pro- 
clamation issued by Lord Canning on that subject, 
although he conf it seemed to him somewhat im- 
practicable. It was to be hoped that our reconquest of 
India would not be followed by what was recommen 
on certain platforms, namely, a determined attempt to 
compel the natives of India to adopt our religious 
system. Unless the natives of India were allowed to 
follow their own notions on religious subjects, we should 
find the possession of that empire a drag upon our pro- 
sperity and a danger to our greatness. 

Mr. II DAV addressed his constituents at Tyne- 
mouth on Monday week. After alluding to several 
matters of local interest, Mr. Lindsay touched upon 
a pa now — ber the public, the Levia- 
tha ich though a triumph of mechanical art was not 
likely to answer commercially. His experience was, 
that they had found th — in fact, been building 
their ships too large. king at the matter both 
politically and according to the ordinary course of 
commerce, he was of opinion that the ships we had 
had nothing to fear from the competition of such vast 
leviathans as the Great Hastern. With respect to 
India, Mr. Lindsay doubted whether our govern- 
ment of India after all had been more advantageous 
to the 8 of India than that of the Hindoo 
princes. e had drawn an enormous revenue from 
the country, and done nothing for public works :— 


When he looked at the enormous revenue derived from 
India, he asked how much was spent in public works ; 


more in a year in institutions for the benefit and eleva- 
tion of the ple than the Court of Directors of the 
East India House had done for the whole of India in the 
same period. He said we had not governed India 
wisely, and we had not done it well. To him there 
seemed a sort of fatality to follow this course of . 
disement—grasping vast extents of territory without 
— the means to govern well the territory we had 
already. It seemed to him it would have been much 
4 — if we had limited our territory and governed it 
tter. 


He thought from this that there should be a great 
change in the government of India: 


What that change should be it would be presumptuo 
to a certain extent, for him to say; but it struck him if 
they were to govern the people of India well that the 
Government ought to be in India itself. He said, let 
them send out a Governor-General, and let there a 
Council, though not such as at present, inasmuchas some 
might be sent from this country, and the others chosen 
from among the European residents; and let them be 
the executive residing on the spot, and be subject to the 
check of the House of Commons, one member of which 
should be Secretary of State for India. They would 
then have some one whom they could hold responsible if 
India was misgoverned. He hoped that in future, by 
the changes which would be introduced, a great deal 
would be done for India and to develop its immense 
resources, 


— — — — 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


The annual civic procession from Guildhall to 
Westminster, took place on Monday. The weather, 
for the month of November, was favourable, and the 
concourse of people was fully as great as of late 
years, The sight was little more than a string of 
private carriages, in with a military band 
or two, and slightly diversitied by a few men in 
armour from Astley’s, whose lugubrious coun- 
tenances and gen air of discomfort provoked 
ridicule rather than admiration. There was no water 
procession. The corporation are no longer the only 
conservators of the , and it was therefore re- 
solved that the route should be entirely upon land. 
Another departure from ent was the absence 
of the sm uadrons of dragoons as an escort to 
his lordship. o procession took the route of Fleet- 
street, the Strand, and Parliament-street. It moved 
through the streets at a fast rate. At all the spots 
from which a good view could be obtained dense 
masses of people had assembled. Bat little enthu- 
siasm, however, was displayed. The procession 
reached Westminster Hall at a quarter to two o'clock, 
when the learned Recorder, Mr. Russell Gurney, 

resented with many eulogies the new Lord Mayor, 
bir R. W. Carden, and the late Lord Mayor, Mr. Alder - 
man Finnis. On the bench were the Lord Chief 
Baron, and Barons Bramwell, Watson, and Chan- 
nell. The Lord Chief Baron, in congratulating the 
new Lord Mayor upon his acceptance of office, eli- 
cited some amusement by 1 him to the 
observance of that hospitality for which the city of 
London has so long been famous. The oaths were 
then administered, and the Recorder invited the 
learned Barons to the banquet at Guildhall. The 

rocession, on its return, was joined by the Lady 
fayoress, in her state chariot, the ambassadors, her 
Majesty’s Ministers of State, the nobility, Judges, 
members of Parliament, and other persons of dis- 
tinction invited to the banquet. 

The banquet in the evening, at the Guildhall, was 
not different from other Lord Mayors’ feasts. The 
loving cup was duly round, and the usual 
loyal toasts were drunk with the customary enthu- 
siasm. Lady Palmerston as well as her lord was 
present. e Lord Mayor proposed the Army 
and Navy.” Lord Panmure returned thanks on 
the part of the army, and in doing so remarked, 
that the recruiting for that service was hourly in- 
creasing, and that it was a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction to those intrusted with the government 
of the country to see the military ardour which 
had been evoked by the late disasters in India. 
Captain Milne, R.N., one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, returned thanks on behalf of the navy. 
The Lord Mayor then proposed Prosperity to the 
City of London and the trade thereof,” and also the 
health of the late Lord Mayor,” who returned 
thanks. The health of the Lord Chancellor” was 
then also proposed by the Lord Mayor, in compli- 
men terms. The Lord Chancellor briefly re- 
spond The Lord Mayor then rose to propose 


ded | the health of Lord Palmerston, and bore witness 


to the able manner in which that noble lord had 
fulfilled the duties — to the important 
office to which he ha n called by our Sovereign. 
He believed the country had the fullest confidence 
in the noble lord, for he had at a period of consi- 
derable difficulty taken the helm of the state, and 
he (the Lord Mayor) was convinced that, whatever 
difficulties might have attended his career as a 
Minister of the Crown, he would yet survive them 
all, and secure to himself a still greater measure of 
gratitude from the country. Staunch at J. 
true to his country, let me give you (conclu his 
lordship), ladies and gentlemen, ‘‘ Her Majesty's 
Ministers, with the health of Lord and (th 
this may differ from the usual custom) of y 
Palmerston. (Loud cheers. ) 

Lord PALMERSTON, who on rising was received with 
loud cheers, said :— 


My Lord Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, I beg leave in 
my own name, on behalf of my colleagues, and in the 
name of my better half (a laugh), to return you my 
sincere thanks for the honour you have done me in pro- 
posing and drinking our healths. Your lordship has 
alluded to the circumstance that you and I have looked 
at each other often from opposite sides of the table of the 


and, Glasgow or Manchester, he found that one 
of — Pom cities— namely, Manchester—had spent 


House of Commons. I can assure your lordship—and | 
am sure you will believe me when I say so—that it 


affords me infinitely more satisfaction to be sitting on 
the same side of 2 6 fi 
n te sides of that 
another place. (Cheers, and a laugh.) 
in hopes that at our meeting to-da * 
Ned 

uarter on which all are fixed, and 
Thich the hearts of oll mehkind enn disested, 7 in 
DL Fear x. ch 
ampler de a ndid exploit in * 
the capital of Delhi har been e e ond — that 
before many hours are over we shall receive intelligence 
which will cheer the heart of every Englishman, a 
will prove that the capture of that stronghold 
mutineer rebels has decided the fate of the contest, and 
that what remains to be achieved is merely a to 
tat which bes already been acoomplished. ( ) 

8 impossi r an to allude to that 

which has been — 5 by 
but by civilians, by individuals, and by 
scattered over the whole surface of a great empire— 
without feeling prouder than ever of the nation to which 
we have the happiness to belong. (Cheers.) There never 
was an instance in the history of the world of such 
splendid examples of bravery, of intrepidity, of resource, 
and self-reliance accomplishing such results as those which 


4 
: 


having been — — to the magnitude of the oocasion. 
est opportunity of despatching to India 


it arrive, will render that which remains to be 
dene comparatively easy of accomplishment, and will, 


2 


: 
: 


274111 
28522 
7577115 


fore, if any foreign 
the exertions which we had been compelled 
India had lessened our strength at home, and 
time had arrived when a different bearing might 
bited towards us, from that which was safe in 
moment of our strength, the manner in which the 
of the country has burst forth, the manner in 
ranks have been filled, the manner in which 
forces has been replenished, will teach the world that it 
would not be a safe to play to attempt to 
advantage of that w was erro 


E 
5 = 
12275 


we all admire the bravery, the constancy 
idity of our countrymen in India, we 
do justice also to our oountrywomen. 
In the ordinary course of life the functions 
are to cheer the days of adversity 
suffering and to give additional brilliancy 
of prosperity ; r 
occasion to show qualities of a higher and 
and when they have had either to sustain 
the siege, to endure the privations of 9 difficult 
to forget their own sufferings in vouring 
to the wants of others, the women of the united yo? 
dom have, wherever they have been found in I 
played qualities of the noblest kind, such as never have 
su in the history of the world. (Hear, 
hear.) Henceforth the bravest soldier may think it no 


Renewed cheers.) why) Lord Mayor, wails we do 


ustice = “y 1 of our N 
we must not fo w - 
tion, stands at the Roan” eae 00 re 


and Sir Colin Campbell as head service, 
we may be sure that ev ing which ex- 
perience of both can accom will the 
advantage of the country. The task of Lord 

will be indeed a difficult one. He will have to 

the guilty, he will have to spare the i t, and he will 
have to reward the deserving. To phe gulls oc 
quately exceeds the power of any civilised man; for the 
atrocities which have been committed are such as to be 
imagined and pe only by demons forth 
from the lowest of h But punishment must 


be inflicted (cheers), not only in a t of v 

but in a spirit of securi “te cater aah tee exam of 
punished crime may deter from a repetition the 
offence, and in order to insure the safety of our cou 


r 


fying to know that while the guilty may be counted 
by ousands the innocent must be 8 
It is most gratifying to us and honourable to people 
that the great bulk of the population have had no share 
in the enormities and crimes which have been com- 


Most remarkable it is that the inhabitants of that 

of our empire which has been most recently acq 

(I mean the Punjaub), who have had the most recent 
experience of the tyranny of their native rulers, have 
been most loyal on the present occasion and most 
LIDE 

ing wi ave to rew 

for many are they, both high and low, who have not 
only abstained from taking part in this mutiny, but who 
have most kindly and generous) sheltered 22 
rescued others from the assaults of the mutineerz, 

have merited recompense at the hands of the British 
Government. I am convinced that if Lord re- 
ceives—as I am sure he will—that confidence on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government and of the people of 
this country without which it is impossible for a man in 
his high position to discharge the duties which have de- 
volved upon ben, 3 ee ae Sana, vee this — * 
tragedy is over, e properly discharged 

— ind that his conduot has ot ouly been governed 
by a sense of stern and unflinching justice, but also by 
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discriminating — hich is the peculiar] Navy.“ The Turkish Minister and the American | ance from the Home Government he has “broken the 
I. . of the British 3 (Cheers. ) I beg Minister — returned thanks for The Foreign neck” of one of the most formidable mutinies which 
leave again to return our thanks for the honour | A mbassadors.”’ have ever occurred in our dominions. 
have done us in drinking our healths. (The noble] Mr. Dates, the American Minister, thus spoke 


The 14 Ministers. 

The Mayor,“ 

which the latter responded, and gave ‘‘ Lord Gran- 

ville and the House of Lords,” with a compli- 

mentary allusion to his lordship’s hospitalities in 

Moscow, of which .the Lord Mayor had been a 
er. 

Earl GRANVILLE offered a few words of acknow- 
ledgment, at the same time apologising for having 
at the Mansion House, on a previous occasion, put 
the pati of the citizens to too y a trial. 
With regard to the Moscow mission, the moment 
ee oe oe him he consented to Bo, 
and had done his best to show a gallant enemy that 
when the war was over, we were ready to receive 
him asa friend. He had endeavoured to teach the 
Roasians that while Englishmen were as ready to 
any men, they were the most ready ot all 
men to shake hands. (Cheers.) 

The remaining toasts were then disposed of, and 
the company 


PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE 
CITY TO THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


The freedom of the city of London, together with 
a — sword of honour, was presented on Wed- 
nesday, at a Special Court of Common Council, to 
his Royal Hi the Duke of Cambri The 
presentation took at five o’clock in the after- 
noon at the An hour before the arrival 
of the Duke the hall was crowded with visitors, and 
was very beautiful and 
ess arrived soon after 


the left of the Lord Mayor, and receiving the free- 


dom of the City, ae the declaration presented 
tohim. Sir Jo ey, the City Chamberlain, then 
advanced and his Highness in an 
— ic, recalling the Crimean campaign, 
courage and devotion to his du 
of his ighness. It seems, therefore, need- 


less to say, continued Sir John Key, ‘‘ how entirely 
our gracious Sovereign carried with her the suff: 
of her loving subjects when in the selection of a 
fitting person to occupy the highest military position 
in the country she was led to the nomination of your 
1 ighness.” Sir John ranked the ro uke 
with Cha „Pitt, Wellington, Nelson, ord, 
e. To this the Duke of Cambridge made a modest 
and manly answer; expressing the pride he felt at 
having his name coupled with those of Chatham, 
Nelson, and Wellington; and accepting the distin- 
es mark of the City’s good ere not only 
or himself but as a compliment to the honour of the 
army, to which he owed his high and distinguished 
position. 

The proceedings terminated with the presentation 
of the sword o — a most superb weapon, rich 
in desi On the scabbard was the Duke’s cipher 
in bri ts, and the City arms carved in carbuncle, 
and set with rubies. On the blade was inscribed :— 

The freedom of the City of London, ther with 
this sword, was presented to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, K.G., Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army, by the Corporation of London, in 
testimony of their high estimation of his distinguished 
character and services. A.D. 1857. 

On the scabbard, amid elaborate chasings, were 
inscribed the ee Ae Balaklava, Inker- 
Sevastopol.” 
vening the Lord Mayor entertained his 
a magnificent banquet at the 
ouse. Upwards of 300 guests were 
invited, and amongst the notables t were— 
Earl Granville, Lord Cranworth, y Stratford de 
Redcliffe, the Turkish, American, and Siamese 
Ambassadors, a host of officers who distinguished 
themselves in the late war, and many eminent civil 
servants. After dinner, there were three princi 
The Duke of Cambridge, answering for 
army, delighted in saying that he loved it; and 
again insisted on the necessity of making it efficient 
in itself, and adequate in point of number to the 
work to be done. 

„See, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, in what a 
position our army been placed! See what has 
occurred in India! What certainly we had no reason to 
expect. No human being could have anticipated the 
events which have taken place in that quarter of the 
world : but when I look at the number of Euro 
troops in India, it is a marvel to me—it must be a 
marvel to everybody—how so small a proportion of Euro- 

soldiers could have held their own as they have 
— and could have carried on the extensive warlike 
0 in which they have been engaged. Now, are 
we doing justice to our army or to ourselves if we place 
our troops in so important and at the same time so 
dangerous a position’ Surely, as an act of humanity to 
the troops we employ, it is only right they should 
be maintained in t force and efficiency to uphold 
the interest of the empire. I ask whether the events 
which have recently occurred in India ought not to 
induce us to open our and to look a little ahead, 
and never again to allow the interests of the empire to 
be so seriously endangered. (Cheers.) 

In conclusion, his Koyal Highness contradicted the 
statement that Sir Colin Campbell and Lord Canning 
are not on good terms,” paid a high tribute to the 
conduct of the English officers in the Company's 
service, advocated the re-formation of the native 
army as an auxiliary army,“ and concluded with 
an eloquent eulogism on the military spirit of the 
country as evinced in the recent recruiting. 

Sir 8. Losmxorox returned thanks for The 


pee . had 


of the crimes of the Indian mutineers :— 

Mutiny and murder are heavy crimes; they are dark 
and gloomy crimes ; but they are crimes known to us all, 
and they are crimes committed in almost every com- 
munity and under almost every Government. Penalties 
are specifically provided for these crimes in the respective 
erimmal codes of various countries. Let such crimes be 

ished wherever they occur . to the law. 

t is the first and clearest principle of action. But 
there are other crimes—crimes, at least, of another 
character—which become so monstrous as to assume the 
attitude of enmity to the human race ; not merely crimes 
committed with reference to the power of India, not 
merely crimes inimical to England, not merely crimes 
inimical to Europe and its civilisation, but crimes that 
constitute their perpetrators what pirates are, what can- 
nibals in the Fejee Islands are, enemies of the human 
race, and meriting, not from one nation, not from one 
people, but from the whole of the human race, summary 
and peremptory extirpation.— (Loud cheers. ) 

Earl GRANVILLE, in acknowledging the toast of 
Her Majesty's Ministers,” entered into a defence of 
Lord Canning, more especially with reference to the 
celebrated proclamation :— 


Now, I shall give no opinion of my own as to that pro- 
clamation, as to whether it was judicious in its substance, 
or as to the time at which it was issued; but I shall 
venture to state a few undeniable facts respecting it. 
The tendency of that direction or proclamation was 
that death should be inflicted upon all the guilty, although 
in some cases where there were extenuating circum- 
stances, the ultimate penalty should not be at once in- 
flicted ; but the strictest injunctions were given to spare 


themselves, but should hand over their prisoners to the 
military authorities to be dealt with by them. I know 
it may be said, that, although this order was addressed 
to the civil authorities, it was calculated indirectly to 
2 — ing e upon the military authorities. 
pon this point t-abail ve no opinion, but I may refer 
to one case that has come to my knowledge. 1 believe 
there are no two men in India who more fully deserve 
the confidence of the public than General Wilson and 
Sir John Lawrence. ut what has been the effect of 
the proclamation upon these two men? It appears that 
General Wilson wrote to Sir John Lawrence a few days 
before this proclamation was issued, stating that there 
were certain Irregular Cavalry whose mode of mutiny 
had distinguished them from their fellows, and that it 
would be most expedient and politic that they should be 
treated with some leniency. General Wilson accord- 
ingly asked Sir John Lawrence whether he himself, or 
whether Sir John Lawrence would be justified in exer- 
cising any discretion? Sir John Lawrence answered in 
the negative, and said he could not give any authority; 
that he did not think General Wilson could exercise 
any discretion; but that, if General Wilson would 
make a representation at head-quarters, it would 
probably be attended to. Almost immediately 
after the despatch of the letter containing this state- 
ment, Sir John Lawrence received the proclamation. He 
then wrote to General Wilson, and said, Although the 
proclamation does not specifically apply to this case, yet 
its spirit fully justifies you in following out the dictates 
of sound policy.” And Sir John Lawrence then went on 
in the most clear and eloquent terms to show, not 
merely the - 77. but the sound practical policy of 
the proclamation. I do not give my own opinion on the 
subject, although I have formed one; but I do think 
that the opinions of two such men as these are worthy 
of consideration by the public of this country before the 
come to the conclusion that Lord Canning is a pusil- 
lanimous statesman. There is another point which has 
been very much canvassed in this country, namely, the 
sending up of Mr. Grant to control the military autho- 
rities and to liberate the mutineers. It is reported that 
Mr. Grant liberated one hundred and fifty mutineers. I 
have no means of knowing whether that ag | be true 
or false, or whether, if that act took place, there were 
any circumstances which would justify the Governor- 
General in sanctioning or in 1 of it. But 
this I know as a positive fact, t the Governor- 
General sent Mr. Grant, not to control the military 
authorities or to liberate mutineers or murderers, but 
as the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces was confined in the fort of Agra, and unable to 
discharge his civil duties, it was deemed desirable that 
a locum tenens should be provided, and on that account 
Mr. Grant was despatched to the district. One of the 
qualifications which Lord Canning believed that Mr. 
Grant possessed was, that he was fully impressed with 
the importance of not interfering with the military 
authorities in the performance of their duties. 
Lord Granville also reiterated the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s denial that Lord Canning and Sir Colin 
uarrelled. On the contrary, ‘‘a solid 
friendship has been established between these two 
men, who entertain feelings of mutual respect and 
regard.’’ He would avoid giving an opinion as to the 
Press Act, though it was a step which exhibited 
great moral courage on the part of the Governor- 
General. He would mention another fact :— 


It is generally known that the King of Delhi made 
overtures to the besieging army. Now, it happens that 
some of the bravest and most successful military autho- 
rities in that part of India were of opinion that so great 
were the difticulties of the siege those overtures should 
be entertained. It is easy to say after the event what 
was the right thing to be done, but I submit that at the 
moment it was creditable to the decision and the moral 
courage of Lord Canning that he sent the most peremp- 
— em to reject the overtures made by the King of 
Delhi. I have done with this subject. I think success 
is not always a test of real merit, but in this instance 
Lord Canning has collected more troops than it was 
ex he would be able to assemble, or than it was 


thought ible by the highest authority in Parliament 
he — be able to obtain; and 7 — assist - 


EAST LANCASHIRE UNION OF MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTES. 


On Wednesday evening the Bishop of Manchester 
presided at the first annual distribution of prizes and 
certificates awarded by the council of the Lan- 
cashire Union of Mechanics’ and other Institutes, 
The distribution took place in the assembly-room of 
the Burnley a — 2 yo ce 
of upwards of a thousand persons. e platform 
were the Right Hon. Sir John Paki „ M. P., 
the Right Hon. W. Cowper, Sir J. P. y-Shuttle- 
worth, Bart., Colonel W. Patten, M.P., Lord Caven- 
dish, M. P., and Colonel Towneley, High Sheriff of 
Lancashire, and many other influential ns. 
After an introductory address from the right rev. 
chairman, prizes of money, varying from 15s. to 4/., 
were given to fifteen students, and certificates of 
merit were awarded to four others. 

The first resolution, moved by Colonel Towne ey, 
and seconded by Sir J. Kay-SHUTTLEWORTH, was 
as follows: 

That from eight to thirteen years of , children employed 
in mills spend only half their time in L and at thirteen 
leave the school for mill work. That children on whom the 
half-time system is not obligatory by law, commonly are much 
lems in their attendance at school than the half-time 
scholars, and, for the most leave school at an earlier age 
than thirteen. That it is ble to induce the scholars of 
day-schools to continue their education by attendance on 
evening classes when they leave the day schools, and to enter 
mechanics’ and literary institutions when they are of ripe age, 


which embraced the 


none except the really innocent. That order was ad- . 

dressed exclusively to the civil authorities. It did not | whole subject of education, Sir J. Kay- 
give to them one iota more power than but labour the 
merely gave them certain directions as to the ex of 

those powers which by law they already The | th at the most efficient 
only reference to the military authorities was that in| schools in the district: for nobody. said he. will 
certain doubtful cases the civil officers should not act deny that the school makes the chil — docile, 


telligent, more careful of property, less tur- 
bulent, more contented, more conscientious, more 
prudent, and brings them up in less sensual habits, 
than they would otherwise be. Moreover, he re- 
marked, in considering what attractions we can offer 
to induce the working classes to avail themselves of 
education, we have not yet entered vigorously on the 
great question of the reform of our endowed chari- 
ties, by which young men of ability were to be 
enabled to pass through college or be a ticed to 
trades. These charities have . misused, 
and if properly applied they might induce the workin 
men of this country to keep their children mu 
longer at school. Then there is the Government 
nage. Of late years competitive examinations 
ve been introd in certain branches of the civil 
service, to prevent the bestowal of appointments on 
merely unworthy objects ; but it has not been ado 
so as to give to the ts of scholars a ing 
elementary schools a clear conception that, by the 
proficiency of their children in those schools, and by 
their subsequent attendance at evening classes, they 
might have a chance of rising successive 
stages of a career in the Government service, which 
would afford them greater advantages than those 
which are within the ordinary sphere of their exer- 
tions. There are no less than 12.618 offices, worth 
from 50. to Sol. a- year, in the excise, customs, and 
Post-office ; the annual vacancies are from 700 to 
800, and the appointments are chiefly on the recom- 
mendation of members of Parliament. It is quite 
obvious that if, instead of application being e to 
members of Parliament for their recommendation of 
suitable persons, so that the distribution is chiefly 
guided by political motives, it were made to the 
managers of schools, or such institutions as the pre- 
sent, a direct incentive would be offered for the con- 
tinued attendance of children and young men in the 
classes. There are also 3,840 clerkships in these 


more in 


departments, at from 60/. to 1001. per annum, about 
300 of which become vacant every year; and they 
give a ve 1 ising salary to 300“. a- 
year ; and out of those who attain to 3001. a- 
the most meritorious may be to 
varying from 300. to 6000 a- year. Now, I say, if 
a caretully devised plan were for spreading 


throughout the country the knowledge of the fact 
that the pe tne a were sincerely desirous of dis- 
covering where the greatest desert lay among the 
scholars and attendants on evening 4 in a very 
short time the family of every working man would 
be awake to the new career offered for his children. 
Every working man would know that by keeping 
his child at school till the age of fifteen, and induc- 
ing his son to attend evening classes to the age of 
seventeen, he might at least succeed to those offices 
valued at from 30“. to 70/. a- year, and thence by 
superior merit he might rise to the grades above 
them. If the Government be in earnest about edu- 
cation, = ought to do this for the people, and I 
will not believe that any Government is sincere until 
it does this. (Cheers.) 

The second resolution, moved by Lord CAVENDISH 
and seconded by Col. WILSON Parrxx, M. P., was 


That by means of an impartial the 
of the pupils of such institutions will be tested, and 15 
0 do 


given of persevering application and ability; which 

accuratgly defined in tes to bea by the examiners 
of the ire Union, to all who can produce testi- 
monials of respectability. 

The Right Hon. W. Cowrsr, in proposing the 
next resolution, said that as he —ä — to see 
the school-age of children greatly lengthened, he re- 
joiced to find that provision was being made for their 
instruction by means of evening classes, from the 
time they engaged in labour. those who were 
interested in education were to confine themselves to 


the encouragement of primary schools, they would 
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have been 


kept out of gi e necessary superstructure. 
(Applause. ) resolution was— 
That such attendance on schools or mutual instruotion 
oe pie institutions, is a sign 
of a regular correct life, a means of mental and moral im- 
provement, and of preparation for all the duties of life. 

The Rev. Mr. Kennepy, one of the inspectors of 
schools (who had acted as examiner of the students 
1 awarded on this occasion), 
seconded resolution, which was ado 

The Right Hon. Sir J. Paxincroy, M. P., moved 


the following :— 
to emnogurage young who give proof of a sober 

b FA and 
ba crs 


and perseverance 
ployers 


pte customs, inland revenue, , and other depart- 
ments, irrespective of selection by means of parliamentary 
patronage. 
I do hope (said he) that the adoption ofthis resolution 
in the presence of my right hon. friend will draw the 
attention of her Majesty’s Government to this most 
important object, that it may at no distant day be 
broadly and distinctly laid down, that those who 
i these prizes hold these certificates shall 
thereby have the right to compete for places in the 
civil service—({cheers)—not as a matter of favour or 
——— or as the result of coming cap in hand to 
member for the ef or borough, and 
saying in humble tone, Will you be kind enough, 
gir, to recommend me as a person who may com- 
pete ?’—(laughter)—but that these men hereafter 
shall come armed with their honest prize or certifi- 
cate, and say, as a matter of right, ‘‘I have triu 
in my first competition, and now I claim to be ad- 
mitted to the competition where I may be held com- 
to serve my country as a mem 


of the civil 

service.” —(Cheers. ) 
Mr. G. STANSFIELD seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, and the con- 
eluded with a vote of to the right reverend 


— — 


Postscript. 


— 


„% Nonooxrormist” Orrice, Two o'clock. 
We stop the ‘press to give the following important 


telegram :— 
THE 


CAPTURE OF DELHI 
AND RELIEF OF 


LUCKNOW. 


The following telegram was received, through the 
Admiralty, at the Foreign Office, on the llth of 
November, at 8.45 a.m. ; 

** The Pottinger arrived at Suez on the 2nd inst., 
having left Bombay on the 18th ultimo. 

„Delhi, which fell into our hands on the 20th 
September, was entirely reocupied on the 21st, and 
the whole of the enemy expelled. In the assault of 
the 14th, sixty-one officers and 1,178 men, being one- 
third of the storming force, were killed and wounded. 

„General Nicholson had died of his wounds on 
the 21st. 

„The old King, said to be ninety years of age, 
gurrendered to Captain Hodson and his cavalry, 
about fifteen miles south of Delhi. He was agecom- 
panied by his chief wife. Their lives were spared. 
Two of his sons and a grandson, also captured by 
Captain Hodson about five miles from Delhi, were 
shot on the spot, and their bodies brought to the 
ity and exposed at the city police-office. 

“Two moveable columns were despatched from 
Delhi on the 23rd, in pyrsuit of the enemy. 

* By accounts from Agra, one column appears to 
have reached the neighbourhood of Allyghur, and the 
other that of Muttra, on the 28th of September. 

„General Havelock, with 2,500 men, crossed the 
Ganges from Cawnpore on the 19th of September, 
and relieved Lucknow Residency on the 25th, just 
as it was mined, and ready to be blown up by its 
bes iegers. 

„On the 26th, the enemy’s entrenchments were 
stormed ; and, on the 29th, a large part of the city 
was taken. 450 killed and wounded. General Niell 
killed. 

„There has been a slight rising of the rebels near 
Nassick in the Bombay Presidency, in the suppres- 
sion of which Lieutenant Henry, of the Ahmede- 
ragger Police was killed. 

„Madras troops defeated the mutineers of the 52nd 
near Kemplee, and killed 150. 

A native of Ricer and a Sepoy, having been con- 
victed of treason, were blown away from the guns at 
Bombay, on the 15th of October. 

“ Predatory tribes in the Punjaub, between Mool- 
tan and Lahore, have given some trouble lately, but 
the disturbance appears to haye been gupprassed, 


N 


“ The Emeu arrived at Suez from Australis on the 
ard instant, having been on shore near Aden. 

“The Hindostan arrived at Suez fram Calcutta 
this morning, with Calcutta dates of 9th October, 
Madras 14th October, Galle 18th October. News 
vid Bombay confirmed. This intelligence received 
from Acting-Consul Green at Alexandria, Noyember 
5, 1857, for the Karl of Clarendon, 

“Consul Grate. 
* Lyons, Admiral and Oommander-in-Cheif. 

“ Cagliari, Nov. 10, 10.30 soir.” 


THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS, 

The suspension of the Western Bank of Scotland 
has had the natural effect. A telegram from Glas- 
gow dated yesterday says :—‘‘ To-day a great run 
was made on the Union, City of Glasgow, and 
National Security Savings Banks, but the demands 
were promptly met, and about two o’clook the run 
had greatly decreased. The National Security 
Savings Bank paid out Commercial Bank notes, which 
caused a run on that bank, but gold was promptly 
supplied.” 

Respecting the stoppage of the bank, the Times 
correspondent says: ‘ 

The announcement caused a feeling of dismay over 


— 


and little doubt seems to be entertained that the 
assets are ample to pay 20s. in the pound. 

The deputation from G w, which wag to have 
waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer yesterday 
at two o'clock, was 


Beige, 
ceding day there was a 
stock, ao also on all Vile of exchange 


Admiralty Office, although it 
was expected on Monday. As the despatch is now 
more than over-due, the delay will only heighten the 
public anxiety to know its 


11 


Oriental Company for @ mail to and from India 

times a month instead of twice, as at present. 

is intended to effect this by making the d 
the mails to and from Bombay to 

. of the mai 

m Calcutta, a which will bring 

each way to Suez every month, the 


Marseilles and Alexandria station ag shall 
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the whole city, and a similar result will be experienced 
over the whole of Scotland, for the Western had branches 
in every part of the kingdom, amounting in all to abont 


| 100. It is now well known that this lamentable result 
has been caused by the most reckless mismanagement, 


which left the bank utterly unable to struggle against 
the present crisis. Mr. John Taylor was appointed to 
the management in October, 1852, and it has now been 
ascertained that this gentleman has advanced the funds 
of the bank in the most reckless manner to concerns 
which were totally unworthy of enlarged credit. Four 
of these concerns have become bankrupt within the last 
month, and the losses by these houses alone are estimated at 
not less than 600,000. At the same time the directors 
have exhibited very great negligence in overlooking the 
transactions of theirmanager. Mr. Taylor was dismissed 


convey four mails per month, 


' 


from his office about four weeks ago, but it was too late 
to repair the mischief, for an under-current of distrust 
had set in by which the deposits were in the course of 
being withdrawn to a vast amount. It appears that the 
bank had a paid-up capital of 1,500,000/., and previous 
to the setting in of the withdrawal of the deposits it was 
understood to hold deposits to the amount of about | 
5,000, 000“. sterling. Its banking powers were thus set 
down as more than seven millions sterling. It is conso- 
latory that not a farthing will be lost by any but the 
shareholders, who amount altogether to 1,200 persans. 
It that application for assistance wag made 
to the Bank of Scotland, which consylted the other | 
Edinburgh banks and the Union Bank of Scotland, | 
which declined granting any aid until an appeal had | 
been made to the Bank of England, The Bank of 
England has, of course, refused to interfere. The 
Scotch banks then offered 500,000/., but on condition 
that a winding up should take place. This was peremp- 
torily resisted, and the 500,000/. was ultimately 
granted without condition. During the delay, how- 
ever, many of the customers of the bank had hegun 
to withdraw their deposits, and an application for fur 
ther assistance was soon found necessary. This met 
with a decided negative, and the stoppage accordingly | 
took place. The directors do not give up all hope pf 
the possibility of a resumption, and a yg 


ing is to be held in Glasgow at an early day. Mean- 
while ts are to be attempted for the 
retirement of the note circulation, and if possible of 
small deposits. 

A meeting of the Borough Bank shareholders 
held at Liv yesterday. There was a very 
attendance. It was unanimously resolved to 
up, and then register under the Joint Stock 

ies’ Acts of last session. The meeting 
nnr i 
bank will be submitted. A question was 
Mr. Field, whether by being placed under this Act 
the shareholders would be relieved oy Rye ey 
arrest. Mr. Field replied that would be effect ; 

the whole matter would be in the 
of liquidators, who would be empowered to make 
such calls as might be deemed requisite, spreadi | 
the payments of the debts over the whole body 
creditors who were able to pay, without oppressing 
one or two persons. The e of this meeting has 
been to create greater confidence in the town. 

The only important failure announced — 
at Liverpool, was the firm of Messrs. B. F. Babeoc 
and Co., with houses also at Glasgow and New 
York. They have been brought down by the ab- 
sence of remittances, and their liabilities are esti- 
mated at about 300,000/. At the last balance of 
their books in May they had a us of 150,000/., 
and, although their property has sins suffered de- 

reciation, they feel confident not only of being able 
to y in full, but that a considerable sum re- 
ad = to them. The failure of Messrs. Henry 
Dutilh and Co., also in the American trade at Liver- 
pool, took place yesterday. 

In London the stoppage has been announced of 
Messrs. Joseph Foot and Sons, silk manufacturers, 
but the liabilities are not supposed to exceed 40, 000“. 
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BELGIUM. 


There seems to be no doubt that M. Henri de 
Brouckare did accept 
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for some months; but it was | 
, that the strength of his « 
would le him te recover. He was in his 66th 
year. Mr, Hastie was in many respects a remark- 
able man. He was descended of respectable parents. 
— ö — — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

„Rev. J. Hicks,” Little Waltham; and Mr. Nodes,” 
of London.—We have sent their letters respecting a 
vestry meeting and St. Pancras burial fees to the secre- 
tary of the Liberation Society, who, we have no doubt, 
will be happy to afford the requisite information on all 
such questions. 

Ax Impostor.—A person calling himself the Rev. J. 
Evans, Baptist minister, of Penyboyn, Montgomeryshire, 
has been begging for two chapels in the neighbourhood of 
Towecoster for the second time; he is exceedingly stout, 
with a very short neck, it is believed that he weighs at 
least 18 stone; his speech shows that he is a Welshman. 
It is earnestly hoped that he may be brought to justice ; 
any further information will be afforded by William 
James, Hartwell, near Northampton. 
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SUMMARY. 


Iwp1a for once resigns the first place to the 
more pressing anxieties of a commercial crisis. 
We are now beginning to feel the full force of 
the monetary ic which has swept over the 
United States like a tornado, paralysed all her 
banking establishments, put a stop for a time to 
commerce, shut up factories, sag down many 
of the strongest mercantile firms, and, we ma 
alsa hope, cleared the country of kite-flyers. 
few days ago there was a belief that the worst 
was over on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
the hope was premature. The latest report from 
New York — of the ex as still de- 
ranged, the demand for money still as active as 
ever, the want of confidence still as decided, the 

as still in the west, the merchants as still 
asking extension of their notes, and the process 
of liquidation as still going on. Temporary in- 
solvency” ia the order of the day at New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, as well as the lesser 
seats of commerce. Yet in the midst of this 
commercial and social anarchy, while specie 
has become precious and scarce as the philo- 
sopher’s stone, the Yankees are sending us bullion 
and we are sending it to them. 

The wave of calamity has now reached our 
shores iu its severest form. But in this mone- 
tary crisis the past and the present are alone 
ours the future, even the next week, is shrouded 
in impenetrable darkness. Every eye is fixed on 
the Bank of England, and many a sound mercan- 
tile firm must have winced to hear of two suc- 
cessive advances of one per cent. in the rate of 
discount in the course of four days, till it has 
reached two per cent. beyond that of the panic 
of 1847. Some—many—houses of high position 
and ility have succumbed, perhaps only 
temporarily. It is remarkable that the soundest 

pear to be going first. In almost each case 
wae the Atlantic wave has come in like a flood, 
there is the promise of ultimate liquidation. 
Messrs. Naylor and Co. have ample assets ; 
Messrs. Dennistoun and Co. can pay their 
creditors in full ; the Borough Bank of Liverpool 
“winds up” with the prospect of settling all 
claims; and the Western Bank of Scotland, with 
its five million of deposits, is in a position ulti- 
mately to meet all demands. It is this novel 
feature of the case that warrants the hope that 


— 


be afforded to houses embarrassed, though not 
undermined, by the American calamity ; and it is 
understood that a deputation from Glasgow 1s 
now in London to tell Lord Palmerston that un. 
less Bank of England notes are made a legal 
tender by an order in Council, or some simila 
relief is granted, the mills and public works in 
the city and neighbourhood must be stopped. 
How far this plan would suffice to meet the 
exigency, it is not easy to say. But it is urged 
with some force that the interference of Govern- 
ment would alone, as in 1847, tend to restore 
confidence. At a period when our monetary 
difficulties are more real than imaginary, the 
knowledge that the Bank of England was equal 
to the pressure would mitigate the pressure. 
But, on the other hand, may it not be said that 
no measure of Government relief, and no increase 
of discount accommodation, can avert the effects 
of losses sustained here by the wholesale Ameri- 
can failures. We are told that the discounts of 
the Bank during the past three weeks have been 
far beyond their usual limits, and that the notes 
in the hands of the public exceed by a million or 
two the total in use a year back, when prices of 
produce were about thirty per cent. higher and 
our transactions were being enlarged in all direc- 
tions. At all events the present high rate of dis- 
count must retard the drain of bullion, and thus 
revent the aggravation of present difficulties. 
Whe buoyancy of the funds yesterday, the cessa- 
tion of the excessive demand of specie for ex- 


portation, the confidence manifested in the 


severe restrictive policy of the Bank is producing 


a wholesome effect, and holding out the prospect 
of early improvement. 


While waiting the arrival of another Indian 
mail, we see, with great satisfaction, the con- 
tinued evidences of sound views as to our future 
relations with our Eastern Empire. The senti- 
ments expressed the other day by the Duke of 
Newcastle on the religious aspect of the ques- 
tion, are those of almost every public man who 
has recently spoken on the subject. At the 
banquet given by the City Corporation in honour 
of the Duke of Cambridge last week, both the 
Commander-in-Chief and Lord Granville were 
at some pains to vindicate the reputation of Lord 
Canning. Each declared on his own private 
information that the most cordial relations sub- 
sisted between the Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India. In other respects, Lord 
Granville’s elaborate defence was less successful, 
and is overthrown by anticipation in the letter 
we have published elsewhere, from an esteemed 
correspondent in Calcutta. The case inst 
Lord ning is thus briefly stated : “ With the 
exception of sending for British troops from 
every point of the compass, his acts have been, 
to give them the mildest term, a series of 
blunders. It would almost be impossible to 
crowd a larger number of political blunders into 
the short space of four months than his lordship 
has contrived to do. He has lost the confidence 
of the European community by tampering with 
the Mohammedans and with the rebels, and by 
a fast and loose policy with the mutineers ; and 
he has failed to bring the disaffected natives and 
the rebels back to their allegiance to the state.” 
The Lord Mayor’s banquet was this year 
looked forward to with more than usual interest, 
in the belief that Lord Palmerston would be 
resent and make some revelations about India. 
he Prime Minister was at Guildhall on Mon- 
day, and made a speech abounding in after 
dinner platitudes and bravado, but con- 
taining no further novelty than the infor- 
mation that recruiting had been so far 
successful as to fill up the gap in the British 
army caused by the withdrawal of the choicest 
troops to India. It 1s probable that even this 
statement, on which the Premier founded so un- 
seemly a defiance to other nations, is only par- 
tially correct. It is true that many of the 
militia volunteered into the line; but have the 
vacancies in the former force been filled up? If 
not, what becomes of the Palmerstonian boast of 
the patriotic spirit which has induced English- 
men to enlist in such numbers for the defence of 
our Indian empire ? 


That free institutions are in the long run more 
than a match for ecclesiastical assumption is 
shown in the present position of Belgium. The 
— ministry, which brought in the bill 
or converting charitable endowments into mort- 
main property, and thus removing convents from 
— — — measure which was with- 

rawu some months amid a tempest of popu- 
lar indignation, has — in ~ ns 
of office, and threatened to re-introduce the bill 
in the session which was about to open. But the 


public voice so unequivocally condemned their 
ultra-montane policy at the recent communal 
elections that they were obliged to resign. Every 


the pressure will be only temporary and partial. 


Simultaneously with the scarcity of money has 


risen up a demand for the relaxation of the Bank 
Charter, in order that ample accommodation may 


Liberal leader refused to take office with the 
Rg again meeting the present Chamber. 
The „with his usual good sense, has adhered 
to a constitutional course, M. Rogier has con- 


various branches of trade, indicate that the 


structed a Liberal Cabinet, and the question that 
has so long agitated the mp ars people will now 
be fairly submitted to the decision of the elec. 
toral body. Of the issue of that appeal there is 
little doubt. 
One or two scattered incidents illustrate the 
quietude of continental politics. While reports 
prevail of the early meeting of the Paris Confer- 
ence to settle the Principalities question, the 
difficulty has, we are told, already rid 
of by a compromise. All the Great Powers 
agree upon an administrative union of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, while the question of an indepen- 
dent sovereign is adjourned to the Greek 
Kalends. Elsewhere we have given a striking 
extract from a Russian journal abjuring terri- 
torial aggression, with a heartiness that is quite 
refreshing. Perhaps we may trace this prominent 
advocacy of international cordiality to the Stutt- 
gard meeting. But the most remarkable result 
of the late meetings of crowned heads is the 
great reduction of Austrian troops in Lombardy. 
Has Francis Joseph obtained a guarantee against 
insurrection from the two Emperors / 


MINISTERIAL SPEECHES. 

Aut right. Everything is just as it ought to 
be. Ministers are on the alert. Our troops are 
everywhere successful. Lord Canning and Sir 
Colin Campbell take precisely the same view of 
what the Indian exigency requires. There is 
plenty of money in the enhall-street Ex- 
chequer. The rebellion is on the eve of being 
crushed. Order and law will speedily be re- 
ee eee eed it is ind utable that 
we are the ~~ e upon ; 

Such is the — of the ministerial post- 

randial effusions at the Guildhall banquet on 
— night. It would be churlish, perhaps, 
to eriticise but it would be folly to accept for 
gospel, what our cabinet ministers utter on such 
occasions. We do not look for revelations over 
the festive board—but some slight nition of 
awkward and undeniable facts would not be 
amiss. There may be wisdom in putting a good 
face on a bad matter—but the habit of painting 
everything couleur de rose soon loses its effect. 
The official mind is apt to imagine that a few 
words, ery our | thrown out in the right time and 
place, and by the right man, are all that is needed 
to calm anxiety, to smother discontent, and to 
reverse hostile judgment. It was just so at the 
beginning of the Russian war—it is just so in the 
midst of Indian mutiny. 

Well, let us take the matter as it is presented 
to us—neither confident nor disbelieving—re- 
garding it as the official type of a great national 
calamity. It is a very secondary matter, after 
all, whether Lord Canning has acted as unwisely 
as the strictures of our occasional correspondent 
at Calcutta, to whose letter we have this week 
given insertion, would compel us to believe, or 
whether he has pursued a course of high states- 
manship such as the speech of Lord Palmerston 
would lead us to infer. Both the Governor- 
General of India, and the President of the Board 
of Control, will find it necessary, we imagine, to 
embody in their future policy the broad 
common sense of the ple of Great Britain. 
The whole question thrown so unexpectedly 
upon the surface by the mutiny of the Sepoys 
is gradually assuming a shape in the public mind 
which leaves us in little doubt as to what the 
Government will be obliged to do. They little 
thought it, three months ago—their organ, the 
Times, was anything but prepared to acquiesce— 
but it seems to have been impracticable to ignore 
the tone of opinion all but universally expressed, 
that the East India Company must ere long cease 
to be. We are at last informed by the leading 
journal that this has now become a matter of 
certainty—and with such a consummation with- 
in eye-shot, we can reconcile ourselves to a fair 
amount of official imbecility. 

Assuming this to be the settled policy of 
ministers, we care very little for the tenor of 
their city speeches. We are not over anxious to 
analyse, where the conclusion is so much to our 
mind. But for the terrible loss of life which has 
marked this Indian mutiny, we should discover, 
if not satisfaction, at least a large compensation, 
in the reflection that the very ignorance and per- 
versity of the Indian Government have forced 
the country 2 its present decision. A little 
more knowledge at Calcutta, a little more promp- 
titude in Cannon-row, a little less obstinacy in 
Leadenhall-street, might, peradventure, have 
succeeded in stamping out the first spark of 
rebellion, and have preserved the most dangerous 
of explosive machines for a fitter opportunity of 
mischief. The East India Company would then 
have derived fresh strength from a postponement 
of the danger, and, we can hardly doubt, would 
have clung with greater tenacity than ever to its 
traditional policy. It is clear that the outburst 
must have occurred at last—and it might have 
occurred when our hands were too full to meet 
it with effectual resistance. Deplorable as the 
calamity has been, then, it might have been worse 
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and since it has destroyed two almost un- 
fathomable sources of mischief to India, a Sepoy 
army always on the brink of mutiny when un- 

ed, and a Court of Directors always on 
the look out to employ it, we can accept the 
issue as, on the whole, a blessing to humanity. 
We shall gain by it—India will gain by it— 
civilisation will gain by it— religion will gain by 
it. Foreseeing thus much, we are the = in- 
clined to jndge harshly of the mistakes which 
have happily landed us on such a result. We 
can put up with pins and needles, when we 
know that the annoyance they inflict is part of a 
—— which will restore vitality to a benumbed 
mb. 


Let us not, however, be mistaken. We are 
very far from anticipating that a mere trans- 
ference of the machinery of government in India, 


from the Company to the wn, will remedy 
all the evils of the existing system. It will not, 
perhaps, greatly, if at all, improve the personnel 
of administration. But it will, we fondly hope, 
infuse a much higher spirit into the service—a 
spirit the main object of which will be order, 
progress, and a development of the couutry’s 
resources, rather than revenue. We do expect 
that, inasmuch as public works of utility offer in 
no other part of her Majesty’s dominions so sure 
and profitable an investment as in India, the 
traditions of monopoly and jealousy of inter- 
lopers will no longer be permitted to prevent 
the flow of capital into that country. We have 
some ae that public faith will be kept—that 
rights of property will be respected—that the 
confidence of native authorities will be won. 


Above all, we are confident that no sanction will ! 


be given by the supreme governing power to a 
superstition which perhaps has not its match on 
earth for absurdity, impurity, and cruelty. 


It appears to be suspected that the whole 
enterprise has been planned and prosecuted with 


the ulterior view of throwing the Parliamentary 
leadership of the more advanced Reform party 
into the hands of a particular man, and to ele- 
vate into undue prominence, in connexion with 
the question of representative reform, a few 
aspiring individuals, The very contrary to this 
is the fact. The method adopted, and that ad- 
visedly, has been such as to exclude all reference 
to leadership, and leave that to be determined 
by the natural course of vvents—while with 
regard to the gentlemen who have been most 
active in the matter, it is probable that their 
names will never publicly ap They are 
constructing no national organisation—they are 
concentrating in their hands no lines of manage- 
ment—they are contemplating no noisy agitation 
—they are laying out no plans for the accumu- 
lation of political influence. All that they have 
proposed to themselves has been to get a defini- 
tion of what it is worth while for the country to 


| demand—and this done, to rely upon the people 
to do their own work. We may add that the 


public man whose popular name the newspa 
ress have — ta 4 with this movement has 
ad no more to do with it, beyond presiding at 
the first meeting in Palace Yard, than other 
public men whose views have been consulted, 
and probably would be the very first to disclaim 
any closer connexion with it, than that which he 
shares in common with many others—namely, 
general concurrence in the result. And we are 
confident that the first authentic demonstration 
of that result to the public will suffice to con- 
vince the most suspicious, that no 
objects can have been contemplated by those 
who planned the enterprise, or that if they have 
been, the method selected has been such as was 


Much, of course, will depend upon, and much | specially adapted to defend their own end. 


must be left to, the character and will of the | 


Governor—but, under direct responsibility to the 


The worth of the work now on the eve, we 


hope, of successful accomplishent, will be inde- 


Crown, and interested in the pursuit of ends pendent altogether of the particular time at 
worthy of name and fame, we contemplate the | which a new Reform Bill may be introduced. 


probability of India being ruled by statesmen 
whose main anxiety it will be to increase the 
lory of Great Britain by the prosperity of her 
Easte rn possessions. 


A HINT TO RADICAIS. 


Wear your eye thus—not jealous, nor secure.” 

A worp or two on Parliamentary Reform. 
We should not have alluded to the subject just 
now, but for the tone taken by some of our con- 
temporaries. It would seem that efforts have 
been made by certain gentlemen to ascertain the 
extent to which advanced Parliamentary Re- 
formers throughout the kingdom can be induced 
to to the general outline of a measure for 
the amendment of our representative system next 
session. We believe they have succeeded in 
finding common ground upon which the party 
may base their operations. They are now found 
fault with, as we understand, not because the 
ground they have roughly marked out is objec- 
tionable, but because they have prosecuted their 
difficult and delicate undertaking in a manner 
which gives to it the appearance of confining a 
broad matter of national interest to the manage- 
ment of a private clique. We are not much sur- 

rised at this complaint—but we do think it has 

n made in ignorance of the object aimed at by 

the gentlemen alluded to, and will vanish when 
that object comes to be understood. 

It seemed to be a necessity, if a really substan- 
tial measure of reform was to be extorted from 
the Palmerston administration, to bring the great 
body of advanced Reformers into accord. Their 
w ess has always arisen from their want of 
concert—their want of concert from not know- 
ing beforehand each other’s minds. The first 
step, obviously, to a more hopeful condition of 
affairs, was to ascertain how far the representa- 
tive men of the party were substantially at one— 
how far mutual concessions could be carried with 
a view to united action—how far, in fact, a 
general programme could be adopted which might 
serve as the banner under which individuals of 
differing shades of opinion would be willing to 
enlist. It is quite clear, that an object like this 
could not be attained by Pe: t was neces- 
sary to have a quiet an unostentatious centre 
of intercommunication—to submit to known Re- 
formers in all parts of the country a draft plan 
—to collect and collate their deliberate opinions 
thereupon—to remould the original suggestions 
in such form as would secure the largest amount 
of concurrence—and finally to put forth the 
result in ashape that may carry with it the united 
authority of the party. This, we understand, has 
been the sole object of the laborious efforts of the 
gentlemen referred to—and when they have fairly 
accomplished this, we hold that they will have 
achieved a much needed and most useful work. 
That they will succeed in their undertaking, we 
have now but little doubt—and we believe that a 
great part of their success will be due to the un- 
obtrusive manner in which they have set about it. 


At present, that seems to be a matter of uncer- 
tainty. Whilst, on the one hand, the Times 
intimates that nobody can be got to care a button 
for Parliamentary Reform until Indian affairs have 
ceased to occupy attention, it is rumoured, on 
the other, that ministers mean to postpone im- 
mediate action in relation to our great Eastern 
dependency, by the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry, and to redeem their pledge of last 
session by proposing a much more liberal mea- 
sure for the amendment of the representative 
system than the public in general have expected 
from them. Whichever of these indications shall 
turn out to be the more correct, the labour which 
has been spent in ascertaining and fixing the 
views of the Radical , will have been nei- 
ther premature nor fruitless. It will have opened, 
in either case, a definite path to combined exer- 
tion, whenever the proper time for making that 
exertion shall have arrived. 

We venture, in conclusion, to suggest to the 
Radical body, that whilst avoiding the weakness 
of committing themselves to any unknown course 
merely in deference to the authority of individual 
names, they will do wisely to abstain also from 
opposing what commends itself to their judg- 
ment merely in antipathy to names with which it 
may chance to be associated. Let there be the 
utmost vigilance, by all means—but let there be 
no giving way to personal prejudices. For our 
own part, we see no practical benefit which is 
likely to arise from putting the most uncharitable 
construction on the motives of such as may show 
themselves willing to work. If they have mis- 
taken their vocation, the event will soon unde- 
ceive them. Meanwhile, we think they are 
entitled to quite as liberal an interpretation of 
their efforts, as those who keenly criticise every- 
thing, but help to do nothing. It is curious and 
instructive to notice how, whenever men set 
about something with earnest and disinterested 
determination, the first slap in the face they get 
invariably comes from the loud talkers of their 
own poate It is one of the tests, we suppose, to 
which their sincerity must be subjected—but it 
is one which does not necessarily redound to the 
credit of those.who apply it. 


COMMON SENSE VIEWS ON EDUCA- 
TION. 


Some difficulties best settle themselves when 
left alone. Such is likely to be the issue of the 
rotracted controversy on national education. 
tting in abeyance theoretical differences, the 
friends of popular instruction are acting together 
with increased cordiality in practical measures. 
Instead of “national education” and “ more 
state aid,” “ the great importance of the labour 
of the young,” the value of competitive exam- 
inations, and the necessity of diminished hours 
of toil are now the cry. During the past week 
meetings, at which education was the prominent 
topic, — been held at Leeds, Liverpool, and 


Burnley. But, though the orators at these 
gatherings included Lord Brougham, the Bishop 


2 


of Manchester, Sir J. Kaye Shuttleworth, Mr. 
Cowper, the Vice-President of the Board of Edu- 
— Sir J. a . — the Rev. Mr. 
ennedy, one of her s inspectors, self- 
help self-reliance was the bardte of almost 
every speech. This c in the tone of our 
public men is so remarkable as to be worthy of 
specific notice. The — made, 
by the speakers we have menti , for improvi 
and extending education, are such as we should 
have thought more likely to emanate from the 
supporters of the Co tional Board of Edu- 
cation, than from gentlemen who for many a 
year have been conspicuously known for their 
advocacy of state interference. Without 
ping to ascertain the cause of this revolution in 
opinion we cannot but rejoice that the leading 

— have at length got upon the right 
track. 

The reality of the change will be best seen by 
one or two extracts from these remarkable 
speeches. ‘‘ We shall do nothing solid and sub- 
stantial to help the education of the le,” 
said Lord Brougham, at Leeds, “unless the peo- 
ple will educate themselves.” 

First of all, it breaks in upon their ind 
Next, even if it had not this vice, it is not within the 
limita, h speaking, of possibility that it could 
sucoced. But they must themselves succeed in provid- 
ing for theirown instraction, and with very li 


thing I was going to say more substantial, but 
— advice and wholesome and useful suggestion 

can be nothing more substantial,—anything wiser, any- 
rere any - 
thing more clear than their being without that 
to secure their own instruction cannot be imagined. 


To all this we heartily say, Amen. We can 
imagine the quiet amile of Mr. Edward 
President of the Yorkshire Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, as he listened to his own unfashionable sen- 
timents thus prominently advocated by the 
patriarch of national education. After a- 
century’s experience in this great work, Lord 
— 2 . two chief recommendations for faci- 
litatiug popular adult education are not, State 
grants and State inspection, but the examination 
system to stimulate the desire for instructi 
and a diminution of the hours of labour to 
adequate leisure. In the same spirit spoke Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, also a champion of Govern- 
ment interference. Primary Education,” said 
he at the Leeds meeting, “‘ was not all. He knew 
there were nations at the present time who hada 
very perfect primary education, and who were 
till in a very low and ised state. He knew 
there were portions of Europe in which every 
child twelve years of age knew how to read and 
write, but a very large portion of the men of 
thirty knew neither one nor the other.” Mr. 
Milnes might have mentioned the case of Sweden, 
where, though an elaborate system of Govern- 
ment education is in force, the Diet has actually 
refused a measure of religious freedom to Dis- 
senters from the Lutheran Establishment, which 
is freely accorded to his subjects by the head of 
the Moslem faith. 

In err some of these addresses, we are re- 
minded of the story of the clever barrister, who 
by mistake argued so eloquently on the opposite 
side to the case for which he was retained. But 
we will not do these gentlemen the injustice of 
supposing that the question of State interference 


as the grand ſor ular was 
inadvertently omitted Wer wd ym — be- 
lieve that they have become converted by the 
evidence, which has been accumulating duri 

the last few years, of the ability of ‘the ole 
to educate themselves, provided the requisite 
stimulus were supplied. The now is 
made, not upon the State, but upon the working 
classes themselves, to do the great work. How 


to overcome popular y—is the deside- 
ratum which Lord Sir J. Shuttle- 
worth, and Sir J. Pakington alike recognise. 


When these champions of popular education 
abandon their hobbies and come down to the 
region of the practicable, their suggestions are 
instinct with sound sense. The waggoner must 
help himself, says Lord Bro , instead of 
calling upon Jupiter. The Bishop of Manchester 
usks why the study of the English language is 
not more cultiv in our educational institu- 
tions, and one of her Majesty's inspectors warns 
the friends of education against interfering with 
the labour of the young, and recommends even- 
ing classes and mechanics’ institutes to meet these 
cases. Sir J. Kaye Shuttleworth is pleasantly 
urgent for such measures as will enters g 
self-help. He states, with something like pride, 
that parents pay from 8s. to 9s. per annum 
for each scholar, points out how the pro- 
moters of schools “‘ might, by their own indi- 
vidual exertions, personal example, constant 
visits to the schools, and endeavouring to give a 
thoroughly practical aim to the schools, so as to 
make them influence nct merely the success in 
life, but all the moral aims of the working men’s 
characters, and by exhibitions of personal - 
pathy of this kind, give direct evidence of their 
concern for education”—how, “if employers 
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were mare generally to select their clerks and 
confidential — foam the most distinguished 
ilg in the schools they could offer a much 
reward than they could by any other 
and a 82 proof of their own confi- 
in education — and how the Government 
mgt throw open the 12,000 offices inthe Post 
, Oustoms and Excise, worth from 50. to 
U., to pupils who can obtain certificates of pro- 
ficiency from the rs of schools and 
mechanics’ institutions. these suggestions 
there is a connexion between means and end 
which at once commends itself to the under- 
standing. 

In his elaborate h at Burnley, Sir J. 
Kaye Shuttleworth, who, our readers will re- 
collect, is the author of the Privy Council system, 
gave cogent proof of the ability of the t mass 
of the population to educate not only themselves 
but their children, when he quoted the state- 
ment of Mr. Porter, that fifty-eight millions are 
yearly —1 on beer, spirits, and tobacco 
and calculated that two millions a year would 
suffice for the schooling of four million children 
for three or five years. He asks whether such a 
sum might not saved for the education of 
the people.“ There is no doubt of it; not by 
drawing that amount from the Imperial Exche- 

yer as he suggests, but by continuing to arouse 
the people to a sense of their need of mental cul- 
tivation, ‘‘ Where there's a will there's a way.” 
The plan of the Society of Arts, so —.— 
advocated 7 Dr. for competitive exami- 
I ving new life and 2 
— for — 1 er ages be: ame — 

proper! , will, as surely, solve the 
problein that, ins puzzled our statesmen and 
philosophers—how to bring the rising generation 
into our schools without the aid of compulsion. 
On this point we quote the following 
from an admirable paper read at the Conference 
for the Promotion of Social Science, recently held 
in Birmingham, by Professor Unwin, of Homer- 
ton College :— 

A very different state of things must arise ere the 
hearty apport of our schools by ts will be secured. 
Our must recognise the that none have so 
deep an interest in our operations as themselves, and 

on their success largely depends -— that 


we have no wish to provide edycation for their children, 
— * of their efforts, and without reference to 
wishes—that we them not as the recipients 
of a charity, but as honourably discharging a 
duty—and that on them rests the responsibility of 


ascertaining whether the advantages enjoyed are equal 
to the cost, and of 2 a vigilant care that their 
children may reap the benefit of the processes 
employed. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Times has had one or two extraordinary 
articles on Indian affairs which must at least flatter 
the pockets of its patron—the British public. In 
ane of these it is emphatically said: — To the status 
quo we can never now return. We cannot havea 
dominant Sepoy army, a system of centralisation 
affecting even the authority of regimental officers 
themselves, or a government in which power and 
responsibility are so divided that no effective share is 
to be found in any one pair of hands.” In another 
article shielding Lord Canning, it is said even more 
authoritatively ;—‘‘ A swe believe it is certain that with. 
in a year the great corporation which has conquered 
India will pasg away. and leave its dominions to the 
immediate control of the Crown and Parliament, the 
services of ane who has seen and learnt so much as 
Lord Canning will not be useless in the establishment 
of the new order of things..” But the most notice- 
able article is one in Saturday’s number, requiring 
that India should pay the bill of costs for the expense 
and damage occasioned by the military mutiny and 
its ion, India isrich in hoarded wealth ; she 
has been absorbing silver in enormous quantities, for 
money, for ornament ; her Baboos are making vast 
fortunes; and she can pay for what is after all an 
Indian affair. Lot, then, the Indian Government 
look at once to its financial aflairs, and let the rebel 
districts at least pay for their own pacitication. 

It must be remembered, also, that the wealthy Hin- 


doos owe to us the sechrity which allows them to heap 
together their wealth. There is no prince or vizier, or 


licentious guard to despoil them, to denounce 
them, to b them to the dungeon or to execution. In 
return for this safety and tranquillity we have a right to 
demand that they shall add to the resources of the State. 
A contribution some form or other to the present 
necessities of the Empire should be exacted from those 
most able to bear it. Perhaps a property tax, extend- 
ing the burden over a series of years, would be the 
simplest and most equitable device. . 

This is doctrine (says the Spectator) that will be 
hailed with delight in the City,—though nowhere 
should there be such sensitiveness to the fact that the 
proposed method of raising benevolences not only 
makes the loyal pay for the rebellious, but trenches 
very closely on the good old easy plan of gerewing 
The J'imes of Monday had a puzzling article, the 


subject of Parliamentary reform will not stand much 
chance next session.“ The leading journal assigns 
three reasons for this anticipation :—that no one but 
Lord John Russell has, during the recess, noticed or 
mentioned the subject. That Parliamentary reform 
is Lord John Russell's hobby. That India and Army 
reform will wholly and exclusively engross the next 
session. Therefore, it is suggested, Lord Palmerston 
will be able to shelve the question, and ought to 
evade his promise. On the other hand, the Daily 
News truly declared that the ability to do this 
depends on the honesty, the fidelity, and the deter- 
mination of the Liberal party in the House of Com- 
mons :— 


If Lord Palmerston, supported by the Times, can 
make that party as indifferent to its avowed and declared 
42 opinions, and objects, as C1 is to 

is promise and obligations, then we 8 have no Re- 
form Hill. In its place, we shall have t loss of power 
and capacity of future usefulness to the Liberal party. 
But if the Liberal party be true to its principles and its 
pledges—if it rise to the greatness of its future prospects 
—if it sincerely desire to rescue the Government of this 
country from the hands and ion of a class and a 
caste—if it wish to — lang administrative im- 
provements in India, in the civil government of this 
country, and in our mili system, and if, as the sole 
means to secure all this, it is bent on a further reform in 
Parliament—it has only to tell Lord Palmerston so, and 
a Reform Bill will be forthcoming. It is in hand. Its 
appearance or non-appearance depends on the popular 
representatives. The responsibility is theirs ; the credit 
or the diagrace will be theirs. question is now 


2 — b N — 
rel “Aye or nay? WII 


ee wee or will it abandon, its profes- 
sions? Will it require from n’s hands a 
Reform Bill, or it leave him master of the country, 


to its own stultification and shame ? 

But the country itself is silent. Of course it is. With 
its representatives pledged, with the Cabinet pledged, 
with an assurance that a Reform Bill would be r 
and introduced next session, it would have been folly, 
and worse than folly, for the country to have displayed 
any feverish uneasiness on the subject. But because it 
relied on members and ministers, and on pledges and 
promises, because jt respected and believed and trusted 
in undertaki and assurances, is it to be deluded, de- 
ceived, and bubbled’ Because the nation is tem- 
perate, moderate, and self- 


with ? 


bies, and the continual depreciation of the Liberal 
leader, it is forcibly remarked :— 


Would to God that Lord Palmerston had any — 
half so useful or half so creditable. Hobbies, as we re 


t merit of Englishmen. 
istinguished, the Liberal 
at causes, which soul-less 
nstitutional liberty and Parliamentary government 
were Lord Somers’s hobby; the Hanoverian succession 
was Walpole’s hobby; the correction of Bourbon ambi- 
tion was Lord Chatham's hobby; civil and religious 
liberty was Fox’s hobby; the abolition of the slave trade 
was Wilberforce’s hobby; the abolition of slave Henry 
Brougham’s; Parliamentary reform was Lord Grey's 
hobby; free trade was Mr. Cobden’s hobby; just in the 
sense in which extension of the suffrage and a better 
division of the representation is Lord John Russell's 
hobby. That Lord Palmerston has no domestic hobby is 
no ean of greater wisdom ; it is evidence of the absence 
of deep convictions and sound principles. And the day 
on which the Liberal party begins to follow his example, 
to dismiss principles and opinions, to have no great ends 
or aims, to linger on without a policy in short, to have 
no hobbies, will be the commencement of its downfall in 
the State. For nothing great, noble, or useful, nothing 
* disaster, can come of scepticism and political infi- 
elity. 

The outdoor nuisances of the metropolis have once 
more been sketched by the Times by a writer that 
one would think must have had keen sense of the 
evils he is describing to write in so piteous and 
despairing a tone, He takes up with the notion 
that the worst of these nuisances are quite unneces- 
sary. Who that lives in London cannot realise the 
following picturesque but faithful outline of a day's 
irritation :— 

Now, the point to be observed is, that all the worst 
nuisances of the kind to which we allude are quite un- 
necessary. It would be well if we could avoid the crash 
of the vehicles that, rolling like a battery of thunder- 
bolts along our principal thoroughfares, seem to evoke a 
shriek from every stone as they pass. We have tried 
wooden pavement, iron pavement, and Macadam, and 
we have been obliged again to return to stone. Unfor- 
tunately, the noise of the vehicles is inevitable; but it 
is not of this that we complain so much as of the cries 
and the music which infest the best streets, and parti- 
cularly if they are called quiet streets, whether in Bel- 
grayia, Tyburnia, or Mayfair. If the roar of Cheapside 
or Fleet-street is bad, the clatter of some retired terrace 
or secluded crescent named after one of the Marquis of 
Westminster's country seats is ten times worse. In the 
one there is something of a rhythmic movement—it sug- 
gests the roaring of the waves as they break on the 
shore, or of the wind rushing through a mighty forest, 
and in consequence of its monotony we learn to forget 
it at last. In the other there is that variety and compli- 
cation by which the torment renews itself continually, 
and with increased violence. After the Parcels’ Delivery 
van has rattled past there comes the cry of Beer!“ then 
of ** Milk !” suddenly an organ breaks upon the scene ; 
then a shout of Banboxes!“ then of * Baskets!“ 
then the organ again; it is the turn of the old 
clothesman next ; after him comes a Lascar beating 


Why, what made, what has 
rty, but great objects and 


on a drum; the strains of Ethiopian Serenaders 
from the publichouse round the corner soon float upon 
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gist of which was contained in the sentenoe—‘‘ the 


| 


' 


In reply to the sneer at Lord John Russell's hob- Virginia, Esqu 


: 


its history, have been the salvation of England and the 


liticians call hobbies? | 


; 


old mother country an 

has heard so much from 
The narrative takes him up as he is landing at Bris- 
, tol one summer's morning in the year 1756, from the 
Virginian ship Young Rachel. 


the ear; Punch squeaks past to add to the harmon a 
the Frenchman and his dogs set up a howling in the 
distance; a German brass band creates di upon 
system, and as it grows towards dusk a host of 
vagabonds” line the streets, shou one against the 
other — Important news from India!“ — “ Relief of 
Lucknow!“ — Glorious victory of General Havelock |” 
But what of all this must be as necessary ? 
Who in these quiet streets and fashionable squares has 
within human memory been known to buy of a hawker, 
unless it be some unhappy servant on wages in 
frenzied search of excitement while the family is out of 
town’? And yet hawkers succeed each other in such 
regular and frequent intervals that no street is ever 
without one shouting at the top of a practised voice 
stale lettuce, or fish, or lobsters. Then for the music, 
who wants it, and who pays for it? Does it bri 
solace to the soul of Jeames? Does it put life into the 
calves of John Thomas? It may be useful to the cook, 
in teaching her the airs of the last opera, and it may be 
tifying to Buttons to see his master roused into fury ; 
ut certainly nobody else can desire it, and not even 
these worthy people can desire it for sixteen hours 
a-day. 

The writer comes to the conclusion that the 
eternal hubbub of hawkers and itinerant musicians 
is a far more potent cause of ill-health than the 
bad drainage and universal smoke of which we hear 
so much. He suggests that the Police Act be 
amended, so that householders may be protected 
from an evil which threatens to make London unin- 
habitable, for no one’s profit but to supply a miser- 
able existence to a race who are tempted to eke 
out the nefarious gains which they earn from the 
torture of sober citizens by other processes which 
are still more nefarious, but, perhaps, more easy 
to bear, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 


The trade sale for Dr. Livingstone’s ‘‘ Missionary 
Travels in South Africa,” reviewed elsewhere, reached 
13,800, with the exception of Macaulay’s ‘‘ History 
of England” the highest subscription list for an ex- 
pensive volume published of late years. 

— of our readers have no doubt, ere this, 


the first number of Mr. Thackeray's new 
serial. To such as have not we may briefly, so far 
as possible, indicate its drift. The Virginians” 


— because it is not (such is its title) is a tale of a hundred years ago, 
revolutionary in tone and feeling—is it to be trifled | and introduces us to familiar acquaintances, 


0 
hero is Henry Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood, 
* step-sister’s son of an old friend, 

Beatrix Esmond, and grandson of Colonel Esmond 
himself. ‘Lhe Colonel, as we learn from the subse- 
uent narrative, having retired to Virginia, had 
Rented Castlewood. At Castlewood a daughter is 
born, who marries Mr. 1.6 — of whom, as the 


family genealogies have it— George and Henry Es- 
mond Warrington. The old colonel and the husband 
die. After them dies the heir, and when the story 


commences the little proud lady Esmond and her son 
H are all that are left of the Virginian stock. 
At nineteen years of Harry thinks of visiting the 

ternal estate, of which he 
is grandfather and mother. 


e go with him to 
the Bristol factor’s house, cross the country with him 
through the busy, happy, splendid scenes of Eng- 
lish summer,” lodge with him at the ‘‘Castlewood 
Arms,” feel his mortification at his reception by his 
aristocratic cousins, and can fancy ourselves telling 
the tale of his and our boyhood to the proud German 
Baroness Bernstein neé the Lady Beatrix Esmond. 
Indeed, the verisimilitude of the tale is such tha 
you must identify yourself with it. The great artist 
80 perpen conceals his art that you not only live 
in the last century, but feel yourself to be the prin- 
cipal actor in the scenes before you. Had we not 
read of old Major Dobbin and of ra, and had we 
not once or twice laid eyes on the great novelist 
himself, we should have taken the first number of 
the Virginians” as a sufficient reply to those who 
charge Mr. Thackeray with what is called want of 
feeling.” In the ‘“ Virginians,” you are not told 
what the characters do—you see them do it. The 
scenes and persons that loom“ in the distance pro- 
mise that this feature of the first four chapters will 
be kept up. Madame Esmond’s young friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Washington of Mount Vernon,” 
the figures on the cover, tell us that the Vir- 
— will be mainly a tale of the American 
volution. 

Amongst the new literary announcements of in- 
terest are a new work by Dr. Doran, entitled His - 
tory of Court Fools“ — Oriental and Western Si- 
beria: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Khirgis 
— Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia. 
By Thomas Witlam Atkinson“ —“ Curiosities of 
Natural History. By Frank Buckland (son of the 
late Dean Buckland).” —A new serial, in twelve parts, 
entitled The Gordian Knott. By Shirley Brooks” 
— Sea-side Studies at Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly 
Isles, and Jersey. By George Henry Lewes, author 
of ‘Life and Works of Goethe,’ &c, ”—‘* Debit and 


Credit. Translated from the German of Gustav 
Freytag. By L. C. C. With a Preface by C. C. J. 
Bunsen, D.D.;” spoken of as the most popular Ger- 


man novel of the day—‘*The Last Songs of Beran- 
ger, 1834 to 1851. With a letter and Preface by 
the author“ — “ The Life of John Milton, narrated 
in connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of his Time. By David Masson, 
M.A., fessor of English Literature in University 
Callege, London. Vol. I. comprehending the Perioa 
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from 1608 to 1639 - and Five Sermons on the Indian 
Crisis. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A., Chap- 
lain of Lincoln's- inn. 

The Ayr Observer records the death of Miss 
Aiken, daughter of Robert Aiken, „ writer in 
Ayr, one of Robert Burns’ earliest and staunchest 
friends, and to whom he dedicated The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” Miss Grace Aiken was the only 
daughter; and to her, not only the kind and bene- 
volent nature of her father appears to have descended, a 
but also his esteem for the poet, for whose memory to | printing-office— messages ual in length to five or six 
the close of her own long and useful, though unobtru- | Columns of this journal * be — * and ready for 
sively virtuous career, she ever cherished feelings of Fo pester in the course of 2 sheen with 6 Of course 
the most unaffected regard. One of her most prized ns Operation in no enn 

2 x wire itself, which continues free for use until the 
heirlooms was a magnificent collection of his poems .¢ are actually being d The gutta 
in MS., together with the original copy of the ‘‘Cot- percha bands when full are removed to the instrument- 
ter s Saturday Night, now doubtless very valuable. room, a most simple appliance preventing any derange- 
From the comparatively early period at which Burns ment or falling out of the 54 while being moved about. 
left the neighbourhood of Ayr, and her still extreme In the instrument · room bands are connected with 
youth at that time, it was not to be expected that ordinary steam machinery, by which they are drawn in 
her impressions of him would continue in after life in regular order with the utmost rapidity between the 
any other shape than that very vivid, yet withal charged poles of an electrical machine in such 6 manner 


cha 
vague and undefined one, in which infancy or child - that, during the moment of each pin’s passing, it forms 
hood usually clothe the objects of their aversion or 


electrical communication between the instrument and 
regard. Only once did Miss Aiken meet him in 


pao ae . 2 oe to the yo 
: ; end of the wire, where the orates a 
altered circumstances in after years. Of that inter - records the message. The only limit to the rapidity of 
view she had a very lively recollection to the last, the operation is the rate at which the bands can be 
and often recalled it with interest. It is thus nar- | drawn, since the electrical contact of each pin, even for 
rated :— | the 200th part of a second, is more than sufficient to 
Miss Aiken was in Dumfries, and was on her way to | transmit a word or signal from London and register it in 
invite the poet to her aunt's house to dine, when she America. Of course, as the message is recorded, we 
accidentally met him on the street. This was about a | will say in America, with the same rapidity as that in 
var before his death. So much was he altered from the | Which it is transmitted in London, a number 
last time she had seen him in her father’s house, that she | clerks will be requisite in order to translate it, 
pass d him, doubting in her own mind if it were he; but | dividing it into small portions, with almost as m 
after proceeding a few steps, she turned and accosted facility as it has been sent. 


him—“*I think you are Mr. Burns.” His answer was,| The value and importance of this invention, not 
{am the shadow of Rober Baroy, and I think you aS “only to the pablic but to telegraph companies them 
* selves (says the Times), must be evident to the least 


mins Aiken from’ Aye.” (Aer penne compliment Tinea) must event tothe lat 
er, es, he 1 in ; in wi it, 

collected, when a little girl, how she was dandled on his — ine lines would be all but impracticable from 

the slowness of the , and co 


knee, and having assured him of her perfect recollecti 
she then preferred the request with which her aunt ie : 
cha her. His reply was- Oh, Miss Aiken, forgive the expense attendant upon transmitting the briefest 
me. | cannot go; the fire is almost extinguished in me, message. It is now tolerably well known that, had 
and I have no taste for company.” Miss Aiken insisted, the attempt to submerge the Atlantic cable been suc- 
saying her aunt would be very angry as it was her ex- cessful last summer, one submarine wire would not 
press command that she should call upon him for the at the most have sufficed for the transmission of 
purpose of inviting him. Burns then said, Well, well, | more than a small number of diem each 
what must be, must be. He kept his word, conducted | way, and that in fact all that it have trans- 
mitted would not have met one-twentieth of the de- 
mand from either country. So clearly was this 


n 
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and a quarter of an inch thick, are coiled on wheels on 

drums for the purpose. These bands are 

studded down both sides with a single row of holes at 

1A When a message is to be sent the 

clerks wind off these bands, inserting in the holes small 
pins, — 

| twos or threes (with blank 


brass ing to their combinations in 
es between), represent cer- 

. tain words or letters. In this manner the message is, as 

it were, set up” in the bands with great rapidity, and 

if the number of bands employed is sufficien 

fay as numerous as the compositors employed in a 


himself like a perfect gentleman, and after a few glasses 
foreseen that even before one cable was laid it was 


of wine, proposed to join the ladies in the drawing- 

room, where he appeared very happy, and retired at an 
contemplated to submerge a second cable, one for 
m to „and the other for messages to 


early hour. 
The long and most tedious process of winding this 
America. By the new patent for steam 
which we have mentioned, worked with an 


enormous length of the Atlantic telegraph cable from 
— the holds of the Agamemnon and — N * 
1as been completed, and the Atlantic te ike , 
a monster — is about to hybernate for the taff, it — de — 4 — for one —— 
winter at Plymouth, in the Keyham-yard. A large trangact w; * business between b 
shed has here been specially built for its r me peers oh one 
tion; it is 129 feet by 50 wide, and divided into co to transmit in ~~ eo 
words to the contents of twelve columns of the 
Times. It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that 
the most important news in each country, with a 


four water-tight compartments; so that the perfect 
price-list extensive enough to include every staple 
of trade, might be exchanged in time for the oom · 


insulation of the whole length can be tested under 
water whenever it may be deemed advisable. The 
Niagara has returned to America, where various 
alterations suggested by the experience of the late 
attempt will be made in her internal fittings, that 
no mechanical aids or conveniences may be wantin 

to the proper accommodation and paying out o 

her * of the coil. It is ex that she will 
return to this country in the early part of next year. 
The 300 or 400 miles of cable which last August 
were so effectually submerged off the west coast of 
Ireland still remain at the bottom of the sea. Much 
of this piece, and ve 

been recovered had th 


mencement of business in 
New World. 


THE MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL 
CRISIS. 


The increasing severity of the monetary pressure 
is seen in the rising of the Bank rate of discount two 
per cent. during the week. We regret to record 
that many serious failures have taken place. The 
first announcement of consequence since our last 
number is that of Messrs. Naylor, Vickers, and Co., 
— steel · manufacturers and iron-merchants of Sheffield, 
be with branch houses at Liverpool, Stockholm, New 


be greatly improved, and are being made under the a 4 N 
special Bm, directions of Mr. Penn, Mr. Field, | thought to be 500,000/. ; but it is considered that the 


Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Everett, the chief engineer of Property of the firm is sufficient to pay eventually all 
the Niagara. They will be especially contrived to claims and leave a surplus: probably the suspension 
guard against the strain on the cable caused b the of the house will be only temporary. At the com- 
sudden pitch of the vessel, and also that the break | mencement of this year the firm had a surplus of 
in the wheels will be perfectly self-acting, and 8 999 000“. It is understood that the stock of iron 


. . . ib + . . 
— — trait which the cable | held by the firm in America and England is worth 


the strain which the cable n i 
can safely be relied upon to bear. Instead of sub- 270,000/., and that every debt owing to them in 
merging the cable from this side of the Atlantic, it America is of a character on which any sound and 
has been decided to commence operations by — | 


22 Nee the V weaves is little fear that any other firms in Sheffield will be 


vessel then making the best of its way to land. | shaken by their suspension. Their trade was almost 
Electric Telegraphing by Steam is the heading | exclusively with America, and their liabilities in 
under which the Times announces an invention | Sheffield do not exceed 5,000/., incurred chiefly 
which in its results promises to be second only to with extensive coal companics. The meeting of 
the discovery of the electric telegraph itself. It creditors is fixed for the rather late date of the 24th 
appears that Mr. „a gentleman whose name. Sr sesentatives of 
has long held honourable place among our electri- instant, in order r wen 
cians, has divined a plan by which even the electric the creditors in Sweden to be present atit. It is 
believed on all sides that the suspension of the 


current may be quickened, and the speed of the 
electric telegraph stimulated a thousand- fold. Most business of this important firm will be but tem- 
| porary. 


people know that the slowness of the electric 
telegraph is the only ow B its * „ adop- 
tion; the time occupied, and therefore expense 
incurred in using the — ph wire making a mes- and Co., of London, Glasgow, and Liverpool, largely 
sage rather the resort of commercial or domestic | engaged in the American trade, have been compelled 
emergency than a thing of daily use, almost rivalling to suspend payment, owing to the non-arrival of re- 
the post asa means of daily communication. The | | ittances from the United States. This is the largest 
invention, which is to supersede these tedious pro- | a f 

ph by steam — . of suspension et announced, and the engagements o 


cesses and work the tel 
by hand is generally as follows :— the house are of the most extensive character, being 


A series of gutta percha bands, about six inches wide estimated at two millions. Inasmuch, however, as 


of reading in the value of silk, 
Twen i 


nsequently from 


e capitals of the Old and — 


prudent house might have implicitly relied. There 


The important firm of Messrs. Dennistoun, Cross, q 
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the property of the firm, together with the private 
property of the partners, was estimated at the be- 
ginning of the present year to be worth something 
like a million sterling, it is inferred that the stoppage 
will be merely temporary, and that none of the cre- 
great may be the temporary inconvenience. The 
head establishment is in Glasgow, where it has ex- 


large | isted upwards of seventy years, and there are 


branches in Liverpool and London. At Melbourne, 
in Australia, they have as ents, Mesars. 
Dennistoun Brothers and Co., but happily that firm 
will not be compromised. 0 
Since this announcement, the list of failures has 
increased. It 


receipt of remittances from South America. The 
acceptances of the house are about 50,0001. Mesars. 


Bennoch, Twentyman, and Rigg, of . Wood-street, 
City, and of Manchester, ay - The 
liabilities of this firm are estimated at lly 400, 000%. 


The causes of the 


„and are large 


The severity of the ing to exci 
. most i 
munity heats asd taillownes influential 


Meanwhile the general state of trade is better than 
could have — yey me A Man- 


— 
* 


11 


N 


the mercantile community as to either the 


staple 


real position or the future of the 
a strong 


manufacture of this district ; there 


OR e. 
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commercial and monetary affairs 


desire to look upon 
he Halifax worsted trade —— — Short - 
time working is extending. Prices of wool, yarns, 

dane rather lower; but few sales 


and piece 

department have been made last week. The 
Braddord market isin a nt state. The yarn 
trade to Germany France, and the goods 
trade to America, are both in a state of sus- 


— Merchants withhold their orders and re- 


was never more at pre- 
sent, will continue to be the order of the day. In 
ing trade has shown a little 


or about 80, 000. 
At Paris, the large American house of John Munro 
and Oo. has stopped payment. 


4 


LORD BROUGHAM AT LEEDS AND 
LIVERPOOL. 


Lord me has been during the week 
prominently or OF patie. On Tuesday he 
over 


soirée in connexion with the 
speech eid, there 1 11 him 
appearance , 
seven-and-twenty when he received at 
e hands of the people of orkshire the greatest and 
proudest memorial of his country’s approval and of 
their kindness—the highest and most prized honour 


of his life. In the course of his speech he commented 
on the material improvement that has taken place 
in Leeds in twenty-seven years; showed the benefits 
that may be derived from judicious lectures, and the 
greater benefits that are likely to accrue from the 
stimmlus given to education by the wholesome pro- 

ings of the Society of Arta, and the examina- 
tions have instituted in all parts of the country 
—examinations where the —— classes are the 
principal 00 itors ; and insi with emphasis, 
that we do nothing solid and substantial to 
help the education of the people, unless the people 
will educate themselves. Next, he showed how the 
middle classes might help those below them in sta- 
tion without breaking in upon their independence, 
by gradually shortening the hours of labour. The 
shopkeeper —— shut his shop earlier ; the manu- 

= 


facturer mi y degrees arrange so as to press less 
hard upon wor than at present: and in this 
way young released from work might have 


some time for the recreation of their bodies and the 
improvement of their minds, Another point which 
Lord Brougham 


fications should 
schoolmasters. 

yers, must pass . 
Why should it be that the 993 office 
upon which so much depends that of a schoolmaster 


—should be taken up by any one, how utterly in- 
ca 143 may be from previous habits, from 
9 4 or from @ 

to ex that 


: partaa Aer Lord Brougham 

im ce?” 
pointed out «og he future 2 will be 5 
encouragemen ever for young persons to 
uire knowl by showing that after the 
extinction of the foul and execrable rebellion in 
India, there will be such a new modelling and 
such an increase of all the civil and other offices in 
that vast dominion, as must afford the most impor- 


tant, extensive, and valuable en t to all 
persons well educated.” This led him to speak 
eloquently of the mutiny ; its sudden outburst with- 
out warning, which he likened to the typhoon; its 
parely character; the courage with which 
it been met by civil and military officers; and 
the incalculable, the unspeakable claims, which 
our soldiers have upon the gratitude of the coun- 
try. 

“Then,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ never let it for a moment be 
gu that we dare abandon our hold of India, 
th upon ng — 11 rr nor — in the 
sligh degree epends. me ot our li-wishers on 
the Continent 1 notion that if we lose India we 
are done, There never was 12 delusion. Long 
before we India, we « as high in the nations 
of the as we have stood since ; and if we lost 
India to-morrow, we ahould stand as high as we do now: 
but if we lose it we abandon millions and millions to the 
moet, phy: of all fates— the * the * 10, ane — 

N contending chiefs and tyrants ; an 

if we lose it after being defeated, our 2 utation is 

for ever, and we are safe in no quarter of the world.“, 
{Loud cheers.) 


In the present position of affairs, Lord Brougham 
did not appear to regard the neck of the rebellion 
as ** broken” :— 

Don’t let it be supposed that because Delhi is taken 
that all is over and that all is settled. Part of the North- 
west Provinces still remains in the hands of the rebels. 
Oude is not reconquered. Lucknow I feel unspeak- 
able anxiety even in mentioning the name of Lucknow. 
Heaven forbid that there should be ground for that 
anxiety, but Lucknow we don’t yet know to be relieved. 
— * S scattered over 
the country, ing ona ki erilla war agai 
us, which we know — experience fh the Peni was 
far more fatal tothe French than our own unconꝗ 
legions, All this is still to do. 

The noble and learned lord, having paid a high and 


—>— 


well-deserved tribute to the courage and constancy 
of our troops in India, concluded his address amidst 
the cheers of the assembly. 

Mr. M. Mitngs followed the noble lord with an 
essay upon the effect of the study of literature and 
the fine arts, which he considered “ calculated to 
refine the sentiments and elevate the character of the 
community.“ 

The meeting was then addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Hook (Vicar of Leeds), the Dean of Ripon, and Mr. 
H. Pease, M.P. The Rev. Dr. Boorn made the 
following statement of the success of the competitive 
examination system originated by the Society of 
Arts: 


He would give them a few instances of the success of 
the experiment; and he did not know that there was 
any place where he could apply the sentiment he had 
pro with more propriety or with more justice than 
to the town of Leeda: use he would bring to their 
recollection that at the first examination a Leeds young 
man who went up to London passed so satisfactorily that the 
Commissioners of Kew gg ey appointed him to a 
situation there. He (Dr. Booth) had received a letter 
in which it was stated that that young man was most 
zealous in the discharge of his duties. (Hear, hear.) 
The next period to which he would refer them was when 
Lord Granville placed two appointments at the disposal 
of the Society of Arts. Two young men were sent up 
from Yorkshire to compete for these appointments—one 
of them, a native of Leeds, named Abbott, obtained the 
first place. (Applause.) The other young man obtained 
Lord Granville was so well satisfied 


t, four obtained four places out of six— 
the first two, the fourth, and the sixth. Three of these 
0 men were members of Mechanics’ Institutions. 
prebey He mentioned these facts, not with a view 
of stimulating all young men to go and compete and ob- 
tain similar appointments, but rather to show them that, 
with perseverance, they could raise themselve; to any 
position in this country. Last year about fifty-two 
candidates went to London; and last year, as they all 
knew, they held an examination at Huddersfield. Since 
that time the Society of Arts had received invitations 
from Manchester, Halifax, Leeds, Selby, Birmingham, 
Southampton, Basingstoke, and clsewhere. Even that 
did not show the whole success of the sire sg, for 
similar examinations had taken place in Exeter, Lynn, 
and other places throughout the country and everywhere 
the success has been extraordinary, Perhaps, after all, 
the best proof of the success of this principle was, that 
those great and time-honoured institutions of the coun- 
try, the Universities of Oxford and of Cambridge, had 
undertaken to apply the same system to commercial and 
middle-class — s which the Society of Arts had 
throughout adopted for improving education in 
Mechanics’ Institutions. 2 Impressed with 
what Lord Brougham had said about the incompetency 
of middle-class school-teachers, he might mention that, 
ition to test the attainments of the 


not being in a 
masters themselves, the Society of Arts did the next 
best thing, and that was they attempted to test the 


attainments of the pupils. But now that the Universities 
had taken up the commercial schools, the Society of Arts 
would withdraw from that portion of the field and confine 
its exertions to stimulating and organizing the education 
in the classes of Mechanics’ Institutes. ( Applause.) 

The other speakers were Mr. W. E. Forster, the 
Mayor (J. Botterill, Esq.) Mr. E. Baines, and the 
Rev. Canon Browne. When the vote of thanks to 
Lord Brougham was proposed, the whole assembly 
rose, and vheered vociferously for several minutes— 
the ladies waving their handkerchiefs. 


Lord Brougham proceeded to Liverpool on Thurs- 
day, to inaugurate the Queen’s College, an establish- 
ment recently formed to serve as a connecting link 
between the Liverpool Institute and the University 
of London. He was attended on the platform by 
W. Brown, Esq., M.P., with whom he made his 
home in Liverpool, and by the professors of the 
college, and received a most enthusiastic welcome, 
His inau speech lad a strong local interest, and 
contained some sound advice. ‘Ye rejoiced to tind 
that this Mechanics’ Institute—now called the Liver- 

1 Institute—which numbers, as he said he under- 
stood, at that moment, upon an average, 1,400 mem- 
bers, was ancy hon After alluding to the 
male and female classes, his lordship said :— 

l only wish it were possible that I saw an immediate 
prospect of another kind of school for the benefit of per- 
sons of a humbler rank, who, in place of embroidery 
and such like arts, might be taught ordinary common 
things” so as to qualify girls for being good domestic 
servant. (Applause. ) If they were taught such ordi- 
nary matters of cookery, washing, and domestic manage- 
ment, they would be qualified to be domestic servants, 
and so obviate the difficulty of finding domestic servants, 
% universally complained of both in town and country. 
It would also prevent that great source of immorality 
amongst young women which was so forcibly and painfully 
described by Mr. Acton, at Birmingham. (Hear, hear.) 

He then advocated the reduction of the hours of 
labour in manufactories, and said that he believed 
that the amelioration of the condition of shop and 
work-people depended quite as much upon those who 
bought as those who sold and manufactured. In 
answering a vote of thanks, he touched upon a topic 
of newer and more general interest — 


I speak in Liverpool, which was once the seat of the 

ernal African slave-trade. It is to me a matter of 
unspeakable delight and exultation which J cannot sup- 
press within my bosom, that I have lived to see not even 
the shadow of a shade holding by that execrable traffic. 
Let us hope that we are not to see it revived under an- 
other name. Let us hope that the Planter party will no 
longer exercise an influence, not merely to be deplored, 
but to be bated, over certain potentates with whom 
we are in we, and of whom | wish to speak with 
the greatest respect; but | grieve to find what I pre- 


| 


dicted in the House of Lords last July, that in this 
ridiculous pretext to encourage the emigration,” as it 
is called, of free African labourers,” which is an 
attempt to revive the African slave-trade—I grieve to 
say, and I am surprised to find, that what I then pre- 
dicted has been more than verified, and that the inno- 
rag Nome — and 2 commerce of * is 
or the present suspen y that speculation. 0 
and trust that there will speedily be an end to it; but I 
could not have left Liverpool without lifting up my 
voice to denounce that which I call, not an abomination, 
far from it, but a delusion prevailing elsewhere. 


THE ORANGE SOCIETY. 


9 


At a strictly priva meeting of the Orange 
Lodges at Dublin, last week, which lasted three 
days, the following resolutions were adopted :— 


That this Grand Lodge feel it to be most bounded upon 
them (when a greater meeting of the members of the Grand 
Lodge has taken place than at any time since the reorganisa- 
tion of the institution) to record the unabated and decided 
attachment of the members of the Grand Lodge to the Orange 
institution. 

They believe that at no former period of its history was it so 


clearly their duty to uphold its principles, to defend its rights, 


and to employ it for the legitimate, loyal, and benevolent pur- 
poses of its organisation. 

And they desire to glorify God for many marked tokens of 
his divine favour in the great increase of members, in the judg 
ment pronounced upon recent proceedings by a discerning 
public, and in the evident influence exercised by the institution 
in every part of the Britiah empire. 


The conference closed on Thursday. A monster 
address to the people of Ireland against the Irish 
Chancellor and Government adopted by the Grand 

has since been public in the Warder. The 
Grand stands adjourned to the 2nd of De- 
cember, when the whole subject will be again 
brought under consideration with a view to 
action. It is said that an address to the Throne 
itself is contemplated, and that, in the event of the 
Prime Minister refusing to lay it before the Queen, 
certain noble lords (Roden, Farnham, Enniskillen, 
and Dungannon) will take the matter in hand, and 
insist upon their constitutional right to bring the 
grievances of their Orange brethren under the notice 
of royalty. The House of Commons is also to be 
stirred up, and an inquiry is to be demanded into all 
the circumstances connected with the Belfast Com- 
mission. 

Lord Dungannon, the Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Antrim, has pronounced an elaborate 
defence of that institution against the recent 
ukase of the Irish Chancellor. He intimates that 
a petition to Parliament, or an ap to the Prime 
Minister, or a memorial to the Queen, will be re- 
sorted to by the Orange body. At the close of his 
speech, he said: He had reason to know that a very 
strong feeling existed with wh oni to the matter 
abroad. He wag told by a member of Parliament— 
I never was an Orangeman; but go outrageous do 
I consider these p ings, that I for one will join 
the institutiop.” Looking at all those circumstances, 
he thought that what was intended for their de- 
struction would turn out for their increased pro- 


sperity, 
— — | 
LADY FRANKLIN'S ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


The following letter from Captain M‘Clintock to 
Mr. John Barrow, F. R. S., has been published this 
week. It will be read with interest :— 


Yacht Foz, lat. 71 deg., off Cape Cranstoun ; 
closed at Uppernavik, A 6. 

My Dear Barrow, Although I have but little news to 
relate, I am sure you will be none the less rejoiced to hear 
from the poor little For. Here she is off Cape Cran- 
stoun, in lat. 71 deg., havingon board an Esquimaux and 
ten very fine dogs obtained at Disco. She also is com- 

lete with coals, having filled up at the coal cliffs in 

aigat Strait. I have sent home one of my crew, who 
proved to be consumptive, and having proved the others 
pretty well, I can answer for their soundness and willing 
cheerfulness. We get on admirably—exactly as in the 
old Intrepid. At Lievely | saw two whaler captains, 
whose ships were crushed in Melville Bay last June, 
They seemed to think I should not experience any djffi- 
culty. I cannot find that we have forgotten anything, 
sreat as was the hurry of sailing. We are very com- 
eel of our proyisions are most excellent, e Fox 
sails well, but steams slowly in consequence of the screw 
being too small. As she gets lighter she will go better, 
1 have tried her among the ice, and find that her s 
bow readily opens a passage where a bluff one woul 
knock in vain, 

I did not stop at Atonkerdluk, where the fossil wood 
and leaves are, so have none to bring home for your 
friend, 

I write by this opportunity to beg that the Admiralt 
may grant to my crew upon their return, if successful, 
that their time for pension may be allowed to count. 
I am most fortunate in my officers and crew ; all deserve 
my praise alike, 

Aug. 6.—Blowing strong from the southward, Hove 
to off Uppernavik. We have got thirty dogs, and are 
about to proceed on our vo , 80 1 must end rather 
hastily. —Yours very sincerely, 


m 


F. L. M‘GLINTOCK, 


— — — — 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE METRO POLIS. 


Mr. Thwaites, with a deputation from the Metro- 
litan Board of Works, waited upon Sir Benjamin 
Hall on Thursday, and ideal to him the ol» 
jections of the Board to the plan of main drainage 
devised by his referees. The great objections were, 
that the referees required the Metropolitan Board to 
deal with an area extending beyond the Metropolitan 
boundary, and to carry the sewers to a point far 
beyond its limits; measures which would involve a 
frightful expense, and impose u the ratepayers 
far more than their due share. r. Thwaites com- 
plained on behalf of the Board, that it has not the 
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power to execute improvements on so large a scale. 
Sir Benjamin, in reply, seemed to insist that it is the 
duty of the Board to do whatever is necessary to 
purify the Thames, and to do it effectually, no matter 
what the expense may be. He made light of the 
fi iancial difficulty. The rateable value of the metro- 
polis is 12,000, 000“. sterling; if the Board raised 
5,000,000. at five per cent. for fifty years, they 
would require a rate of less than 54d. ; if at four 
per cent., of 44d. in the pound. Mr. Thwaites said, 
the Board could not raise the money without Govern- 
ment aid. Sir Benjamin Hall said, that was a ques- 
tion for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Thwaites—‘‘Am I to understand that in your 
opinion the outfall ought to be at Sea Reach?“ Sir 
B. Hall— Yes.” Mr. Thwaites said it was impos- 
sible to doubt that Sea Reach was the best outfall : 
but then it was said the metropolis ought to be 
charged with it, while the Board was thoroughly con- 
vinced that it ought not. Was it the opinion of Sir 
Benjamin that Parliament would not contribute to- 
wards the 1 Sir B. Hall —“ Ves.“ Mr. 
Thwaites—“ Then there is an end; and we are to 
expend 1,500,000/. more money than is required by 
the wants of the metropolis.” Sir Benjamin pro- 
mised that he would accompany a deputation of the 
Board to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in refer- 
ence to a guaranteed loan. 


— — — — — — —— 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


BACHELOR OF ARTs.—First Diviston.—Marcus 
Nathan Adler, University; George John Allen, 
Spring Hill; Edward Lucas Asher, University ; 
William Bates, Queen’s, Birmingham ; Samuel Hesse 
Behrend, University ; William Henry Bell, Spring 
Hill; Philip Binet, New; Edward Ernest Bowen, 
Trinity, Cambridge; Alfred Joseph Buss, King's; 
Joseph Samuel Carstairs, University; Alexander 
Charnley, Stoneyhurst; Charles Clarke, Horton; 
Joseph Dare, University and Manchester New; 
William Leverton and Donaldson, King’s; Joseph 


Engleston, University; Richard Eccles, University; 7 
ing the prohibition u 


Talfourd Ely, University; Thomas Gasquoine, Lan- 
cashire Independent ; William Schenwick Gilbert, 
King’s; Joseph Gill, Royal Belfast Acad. Inst. ; 


Samuel Hague, Owens; Farrier Herschell, Univer- 
sity; Fred. Hutchins, Owens; Alex. Mackennal, | Y°4™ to the mother of the late Mr. Hugh Miller. 


Hackney Theol. Semin. ; Chas. Mansford, Univer- 
sity; Silas Mead, Regent’s-park ; 2 Joseph 
Mechelen, University; John Murphy, St. Gre 
Downside ; John Horne Payne, University; 
Spicer, New; Andrew Thomson, University; 
Charles Barnes Upton, Manchester New and Univer- 
sity ; Walter Charles Venning, University; Josiah 
William White, Wesley, Sheffield; John Wilson, 
King's; John Wood, Wesley, Sheffield; Alexander 
Waugh Young, University : Edward Edwin Pinches, 
University ; tan Price, Trinity, Dublin ; John 
Lenton Pullin „University; Petre Pantia Ralli, 
King's; John ncis Rotton, New; George Henry 
Rouse, Regent’s park; Reuben Saward, ent’s 
ark; Edmund Rogers Shaw, Wesley, Sheffield; 
erence Alexander Snow, St. Gregory’s Downside. 
Seconp Diviston.— Warner Atkinson, University; 
Josiah Baines, University ; Percy Bakewell, Univer- 
sity and Manchester New; Jas. Christie, New; Jno. 
Thos. Davies, Spring Hill; J. Dunstan, University ; 
C. Godfrey, University; Robert Edmund Graves, 
University ; George Heaviside, Manchester New and 
University; John Henn, Queen's, Birmingham; 
Alfred George Kemp, Wesley, Sheffield; John Louis 
Kinton, University; James Alexander MeMullen, 
Queen's, Galway, and T. C. D.; Peter MacOwan. 
Huddersfield ; George Moon, University; Andrew 
Brown Paton, Spring Hilf; Wilmot Horton Trevor 
Power, University ; Richard Rabson, New; Robert 
Slater, University ; Robert Wilson, University. 


» _ — 


NEW MAYORS. 


RocneEster.—Mr. Jesse Thomas, a Conservative. 
Cnatuam.—Mr. G. H. Windeyer, a Conservative 
(High Constable). 
SouTHampTon.—Mr. John White (re-elected). 
Piymoutu.—Mr. Richard Hicks, a Liberal. 
Dvoxrokr.— Mr. Michael Scott, paymaster, R. N., 
a Conservative. 
Maxcnksr RR. Mr. Alderman Ivie Mackie. 
Satrorp.—Mr. Alderman Harvey. 
Oxrorp.—Mr. Alderman Grubb. Mr. Grubb is 
the third Dissenter that has been successively 
elected to the office of chief magistrate of this city. 
Rocupaue.—Mr. R. T. Heape, wool merchant. 
Mr. Jacob Bright would have been re-elected, but 
for his disinclination to serve a second ane 
Leicester.—Mr. Joseph Underwooc (re-elected). 
LIverRPoo..—Mr. James Holme, the Conservative 


candidate for the municipal chair, was elected by a | 


majority of five votes over Mr. Alderman W. Pres- 
ton, the nominee of the Liberal party—the votes 
numbering 32 and 27 respectively. 
BnMISCHAMu. John Ratcliff, Esq. (re-elected. ) 
PRTSrox.— Mr. John Humber. 
Bricnron.—Mr. Alderman Burrows. ; 
Haverrorpwest.—W. Rees, Esq. ; Sheriff, Charles 
Saies, Esq. Both Dissenters. 
Brisrou.-- J. A. Cooke, Esq. 
CANTERBURY.—Mr. Thomas Norman Wightwick, 
a Conservative. 
Le¥eps.—Mr. Alderman Peter Fairbairn. 
Hauirax.—Mr. Thomas Selby Walsh. 
SHEFFIELD.—Mr. Alderman C. Atkinson. 
OLDHAM.—Mr. Josiah Radcliffe (re-elected). 
WAKEFIELD.—Mr. Thomas Mark Carter, brewer. 
Dersy.— Mr. John Gilbert Crompton. 
Bolrox.— Mr. William Mackant, Gilnow. 
BRADFORD.—Alderman Henry Brown (re-elected). 
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Vokk. - Mr. Alderman Wood (Lord Mayor). 
Giascow.—Mr. Andrew Gilbraith (Lord Provost). 
Co.tcuester. —Mr. Alderman Duncan. 
Ipswicu.—Mr. E. Goddard. 

Piymoutu.—Mr. Richard Hicks. 
Drvonport.—Mr. R. M. Watson (re-elected). 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


At a Privy Council held in Windsor Castle on 
Wednesday, it was ordered that Parliament should 
be prorogued from the 6th instant to the 17th 
December. Earl Ducie was sworn in as Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Gloucester. The Earl 
of Clarendon and Earl Granville had audience of 
the Queen. 

On Monday the Prince of Wales commenced his 
seventeenth year, sothat he only lackstwo years of 
the age at which members of the Royal Family of 
England attain their majority. The event was ob- 
served at Windsor with the customary honours— mili- 
tary salutes and parades, ringing of bells, &c. There 
was the usual parade of troops at Windsor in the 
Home Park. After the review the Prince Consort, 
with the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the Prince 
of Leiningen, and Prince Victor of Hohenlohe went 
out shooting. 

The Duchess of Kent paid her Majesty an early 
visit. 

The French Ambassador and the Countess de 
Persigny have returned to London after an absence 
of some duration in Paris. 

The Bishop of London has been appointed Dean 
of the Chapels Royal. 

Before Sir William Gore Ouseley sailed for Central 
America on Saturday, he was entertained at dinner 
by Mr. William Brown, the chairman of the Hon- 
duras Interoceanic Railway and the Atlantic Tele- 

ph Companies. It is stated that Sir William 

as full powers to settle the Central American 
question.’ 

The Gazette contains an order in Council remov- 
n the exportation of horns, 
hoofs, bones, hides of cattle, fodder, &., from the 
Gulf of Finland and the Baltic. 

The Government has granted a pension of 301. a 


On Thursday a deputation from the [British 
Association for the Advancement of Science had 
an interview with the Earl of Clarendon, to re- 
resent to the Government the importance of send- 
ing a vessel to survey the entrance to the Zambesi 
river, in South Africa, and to ascend the same as far 
as practicable for navigation. The deputation con- 
sisted of the following gentlemen :—Kev. Dr. 
Lloyd (president of the ‘British Association), Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. Mac- 

or Laird, and General Sabine. The Rev. Dr. 
ivingstone accompanied the deputation. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell will be the Judge of the 
Court of Probate and Divorce, but, inasmuch as the 
Acts by which the new Court is created do not come 


into operation before the commencement of the next 


year, no actual appointment can take place immedi- 

ately. As yet, therefore, there is no vacancy 

among the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 

and the statements made by some journals as to the 
robable successor of Mr. Justice Cresswell in that 
Jourt are, to say the least, premature. lobe. 


Miscellaneous News. 


Tue LeviaTHAN.—On Saturday, the Prince Con- 
sort and the Prince of Wales ~ a visit to the 
Leviathan. They were engaged some time in ex- 
amining the ship 
arrangements for Jaunching her. In the course of 
the morning a survey was made of the cradles on 
which the monster vessel sits, with a view of setting 
at rest the doubt that had been expressed as to their 
injured condition, but not the least failure, defect, or 
injury to either the cradles or the ways was dis- 
covered. The ship sits as even and fair as she did 
on the morning of the attempted launch. At low 
water, on Saturday, gangs of labourers were engaged 
in clearing the ways of the mud which the tides had 
left on them, but this in no way impaired the solidity 
of the work. It has been stated that another at- 
tempt might be made to launch her at the next 
spring tide, on the 17th inst., but the operation has 
been definitely postponed until the 2nd December. 
John Donovan, one of the four men so severely hurt 
at the windlass, died on Friday morning of his injuries 
in Poplar Hospital. The three others are going on 
more favourably. Stacey, who received a fracture 
of the leg, also sustained a severe blow on the lower 


part of the abdomen. One of the men states that he 
was thrown full eighteen feet in the air by the crank. 
The change of the ship's name was only determined 
on the day previous to the attempted launch. The 
inquest on TDhanoven was held on Tuesday. After 
hearing Mr. Brunel’s evidence and that of several 


dict of Accidental death, caused by the deceasec’s 
own imprudence.“ 

Suppen Dearu in A CHAreL.—A startling in- 
stance of the uncertainty of human life occurred on 
Monday evening week at Bath. It was the weekly 
prayer-meeting of the members of Argyll 2 
over the congregation of which the late Kev. W. Jay, 
the eminent Indeperdent minister, has presided for 
between fifty — sixty years. Mr. R. . Lemon, 
one of the deacons of the chapel, had just engaged 
in prayer, and the gongregation were — to sing 
a hymn, when it was o served that Mr. Lemon sti 


remained leaning upon the table in the communion 
pew at which he knelt while praying. As he did 


and the machinery and general | charg 


| 


other witnesses, the coroner’s jury returned a ver- back, with the words, “Nana Sahib, the murderer 


| 


not sies — of me pees hime tonebed bit, as 
this had no effect, an effort * to ng « ag 
when it was discovered that he was dead. As may 


be r most in yor was oo 
Son * discov . Lemon * been 
for many years a ae mee member of the 


The sinful news soon spread . 


in which Mr. y 
respected, both as a tradesman and a member of the 
Town Council, to which he had been re-elected 
the ward of St. James the same day. The deceased 
gentleman was fifty-six years of age. His body was 
a ance pumneven to * 2 — an the North · parade, 
where it was received by his surprised sofrowing 
wife and family. Disease of the heart is supposed to 
have been the cause of death. 

A Poputar Preacner.—The followi agen A 
tion of Mr. Bellew, the well-known er, 1 
comes as an insolvent debtor before the County Court 
judge at Canterbury on the 13th inst., is a curiosity 
in its way :—‘‘John Chippindall Montesquies Hig- 


gin (from the year 1846 having assumed his maternal 
panne 6 * 2 Pay — oommi and detained 
as hippi ontesquieu formerly 
of St, Mary Hall, Oxford, — - 
duate, then of King-street, St. James a, Mi . 
then of Fernacres-cottage, -common, pear 


Slough, Bucks, gentleman, in no profession or em- 
loy, then of Gouthgate, Middl then of Rast- 

rne, Sussex, then of Worcester, Worcestershire, 
1 * holy 7 . A. Proscot, Lancashire, 
clerk as aforesaid, then . . 
Middlesex, then for three —4 7 


Oe ie I om routs for oe 
0 8 ‘athed ] Cale tt . 
lain in the service of the Hon. East India 


and for a few days while there ha 
descriptive of Nineveh, and lecturing 
for three months living on board, first, the Hindos 
tan, and afterwards the 2 shi i 
Calcutta to land, then of 

John’s-wood, and afterwards of 2, Marlborough-ter- 
race, St. John’s-wood, then of 25, Thurloe-square, 
82 all in Middlesex; assistant- minister of 
St. Philip’s Church, Regent -street, Middlesex, 
aforesaid, also author of two volumes of sermons, 
and next and late of the Rose Inn, Canterbury, Kent, 
same calling, a prisoner in the gaol of Canterbury, 
in the county of Kent.” 

@ Lorp Firzuarpinee’s WII. — The Bristol Mer- 
cury says: —“ With regard to the late Earl Fi 
hasdings’s Will some particulars have transpired. 
The property almost in its entirety, so far ag an 
member of the family is concerned, passes to Adsnirel 
Sir Maurice Berkeley. We believe we are right in 
saying that none of the younger brothers benefit in 
any way. Mrs. Barker comes in for 


1,000/., German-cottage, Cheltenham, the 
at present holds in that town, and Acton-hall, 
Berkeley. To each of her children is 
besides a commission in the Rifles for one 
living in the church for another. Mr. 
tunes would seem to have been on the 
only gets 1,000/. and 700/. annum. We 
that one condition attached to the bequest of 
hall to Mrs. Barker was that she nell 
Maurice Berkeley if fe wished to 
that he has purchased it of her.” The Glo 
Journal says :—‘' We understand, also, 
deceased has bequeathed 10,000/. to Mr. Mo 
Berkeley ; & gre, and sone other titan, to Me. 
Berkeley, M.P.; and his yacht to Mr. A 
Berkeley, who, it is said, has since sold it. 
shilling has been left to any of. his r 
or low, and it may be added that the whole of 
— servants at Berkeley Castle have been dis- 

CASE OF Tosnerumon,— Tee Saige and inte- 
resting operation of transferrin from one pér- 
son to — ae has again been 1 — 
by Mr. J. Wheatcro 1 of assisted 
by Mr. J. Blackford and Mr. Samuel Wheatcroft, 

e patient was Mrs. Benton, of Cannock, When 
apparently expiring from loss of blood, about Abs. 
of blood was used from the veins of her hus- 
band into her veins, with the happiest result. In 
a few minutes after, the current of blood began to 
flow, and the ebbing of life was checked, the circu- 
lation being re-established, and deliverance from 
apparently certain and approaching dissolution se- 
cured. The operation was performed on the 28th 
ult. Mr. Wheatcroft suggests the trial of this opera- 
tion in the last stage of low typhus and the — 
of Asiatic cholera, when all 12 means have failed. 
— Wolverhampton (Chronicle. 

The Firru or November was on Thursday cele- 
brated with more outward show than the Fifth of 
November has evoked for a long time. Fawkes 
is now-a-days only a pis-aller. The hero of the day 
was Nana Sahib. The most remarkable of the Guys 
was a figure five or six times the size of life, dressed 
up in the most extravagant style of theatrical finery, 
with a blackened face, and a huge placard on its 
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of women and children at Cawnpore.” At St. 
Paul's Cathedral there was @ special service, and 
few attendants, but in nine-tenths of the Lon- 
don churches the State service for the Fifth of 
November was cn-tirely 3 The Mes- 
tern Times says. of the xeter demonstra- 
tion:—‘* The Cathedral-yard was last night the 
scene of the accustomed Fifth of November revel. 
The ‘*General” was absent; but the work went 
bravely on. There was some fear expressed that in 
consequence of his absence the revel would run into 
riot. but perfect good order preyailed, and the an- 
nual demonstration against Puseyism and the po 

that is now becoming aggressive, was made in excel- 
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lent heart and the best of temper. The — i 
i It was built up with 
and a large number of moots (tree roots). 
was ificent. We had no settled 


Pageant this year, no local character to show up to 
contempt by the lurid light of this historical 
— The city Puseyites have settled down into 
contempt : so young Exeter lets them alone.“ 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS’ School FoR On- 
pHANS.—The first anniversary dinner of this institu- 
tion took place at the London Tavern on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Charles Dickens occupied the chair, 
and among those 1 3 42 Duke, M. P., 
Mr. oe M.P., Mr. Sheriff Lawrence, and Mr. 
Samuel ye The toast of the evening was pro- 
posed by the chairman ina istic and humour- 
ous speech, in the course of which he stated that 
since the establishment of the school, four years ago, 
forty-five children have been clothed, maintained, 
and educated, while there is a reserve fund of nearly 
14,0001. In the course of his h he said :—You 
do not need to be told that five-and-forty children 
van form but a very small proportion of the orphan and 
necessitous children of those who have been entrusted 
with the wholesale trades and mannfactures of the 
United Kingdom ; you do not require to be informed 
that the house at New-cross, rented for a small term 
of years, in which the schools are at present esta- 
blished, can afford but the most imperfect accommo- 
dation for such a breadth of design. To carry this 
SS cor through the two remaining degrees of 
and best there must be more work, more co- 


subscriptions to the amount of 2. 400“. had been re- 
ceived. 


RalLwWAV AccrpEents.—The parliamentary return 
just issued of the number and nature of the accidents 


y which have occurred 
or traffic in England and 
and, from the Ist of January 
to the 30th of June in the nt year shows a grand 
total of 108 persons killed (only 21 of them being 
passengers) and 353 injured. e numbers in the 
corres ing half year of 1856 were 126 killed and 
105 injured. Of the passengers killed in the six 
months of 1857 there were 13 killed from ‘‘accidents 
to trains,” and thus from causes beyond their own 
control,” whilst 295 were injured from similar 
causes. Of this number 12were killed and 62 injured 
4 one Collision, namely, that on the South-Eastern 
ailway, which occurred on the 28th of June; whilst 
207 persons were injured by another collision, namely, 
on the 27th of June, upon the Lancashire and York. 
shire Railway. 8 passengers have also been killed 
owing to their own mieconduct or want of caution. 
10 servants of the companies have been killed from 
causes beyond theirown control, and 34 in conse- 
quence of their own fault or carelessness. 11 per- 
sons walking over level crossings, and 27 trespassers 
have been killed. In the corresponding six months 
of last year the number of passengers killed was only 
8, and 66 ee injured. In the six months of 
this year, 21 ngers, as above-mentioned, were 
killed, and passengers injured. 

REPRESENTATION OF RTADINd. In anticipation of 
a vacancy in the representation of this borough by 
the elevation of Sir Henry Keating to the judicial 
bench, the Nonconformist body are considering the 
expediency of inviting Mr. Edward Miall to come 
forward as a candidate. The Dissenters are very 
strong in Reading, and if they combine they can 
return Mr. Miall without much difficulty. No other 
person has yet been named as a probable candidate. 
— Morning Post. 

* The Kew SwEEPER BRidAbx,“ organised by the 
Shoe Black Society to sweep the crossings about the 
City and East end of London started on Friday from 
their head-quarters at Whitechapel for their different 
stations about the metropolis. e lads are dressed 
in a blue coat, and wear on their arms a badge with 
the words ‘ Public Sweeper,” they also wear a 
pouch over their shoulder to carry their food and 
m 


and injuries to life and 
on all the railways o 
Wales, Scotland, and Tel 


oney. 
Votuntary STARVATION OF A MURDERER.— 
Baker, the unhappy man, who about twelve days 
previously murdered his sweetheart, Helen Hatfield, 
at Beverley, died about six o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, after having endured great pain. He had 
determined not to e anything to cat, and this 
resolution he kept, anct was Weerally starved to death. 
On Thursday afternoon the inquest was held at 
Beverley over his body, when the jury returned a 
verdict of ** Insanity.” 

THe Free Leypine LIBRARY at Oxronůb was 

ned on Thursday. Many persons at once availed 

themselves of the opportunity by subscribing to the 
rules of the institution, which require the security of 
two burgesses. The library contains upwards of 800 
volumes. 


Poetry. 


SONNET ON HUMAN LIFE. 


What art thou, mystery of mysteries, 

Toiling o'er this bright earth with weary tread, 

Spoiling her treasures for thy daily bread, 

Then sadly going hence with tears and cries? 
hence comest thou, what are thy destinies ? 

As u from the voiceless gloom, 

And downward falling to the silent tomb, 

A light between two dark eternities. 

Thou risest like a momentary gleam 

Behind the vast untravell’d mountain's brow, 

A troubled vision of the sleeping past ; 

And with confused murmurs, like a dream, 

Into the silence of the night dost grow, 

Saying not what thou art or what thou wast. 


> 


Titerature. 


Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. 
By Davin Livinestoxe, LL. D., D. C. L. With 
Portrait, Maps, and numerous Illustrations. 
London : John Murray. 

Dr. Livinastone’s Travels and Researches, at 

last! We will not pause on the threshold. Our 

readers are eager fora glimpse of the interior ;— 
not our opinions about the book, but some of the 
facts of the book itself, are desired by them. If 
we had ever so much to say of the man—every 
inch a man—who has performed the greatest 
geographical feat of modern times,—of the scien- 
tific endowments, the religious virtues, and the 
missionary heroism, of the once Glasgow cotton- 
spinner, now Doctor of Civil Laws, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who has made a discovery for 

which ages have waited, and so has opened up a 

continent to commerce, to civilization, and to 

Christianity,—and were we to wax ever 80 elo- 

uent in his praise, or to become ever so pro. 
ound in forecasting the effects, immediate and 
remote, of his explorations, — we should only 
waste our thought and our time, and gain to our- 
selves a character for self-obtrusiveness and dense 
stupidity. We shall, therefore, just simply say, 
that this book proves to be, as was expected, a 
book of more general, of more various, and, in 
many respects, of a deeper kind of interest, than 
any recent work from the English press,—high 
among the highest volumes of scientific travel,— 
rich among the richest stories of remarkable ad- 
venture,—moving and suggestive beyond most 
records of missionary labour that have seen the 
light. If. hereafter, we desire to say something 
on Dr. Livingstone’s researches, relatively to 
commerce with Africa, and the missionary enter- 
prise, we hope our readers will then gratefully 
remember our present forbearance. | 

Dr. Livingstone, acting on the suggestion of 
friends, commences with a short account of his 
own origin and early life. On arriving at the 
commencement of his African labours, he for- 
bears to write of what Mr. Moffat’s book has 
made generally known, as to the Bechuana 
country and Christian effort there. Two chapters 
relate to his residence at Kuruman, Lepelole, and 
Kolobeng. The remaining six hundred and more 
pages of the work contain the narrative of three 
journeys from Kolobeng, which yielded the dis- 
covery of Lake Ngami, and of the river Zambesi ; 
and of the now famous journies from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Loanda on the West Coast, and 
thence, across the continent, down the river 
' Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. So much for the 
| distribution of the contents of the volume. 

Dr. Livingstone’s great-grandfather fell at 
Culloden,—his grandfather was in early life a 
small farmer in Ulva, one of the Hebrides, but 
subsequently removed to Blantyre cotton-manu- 
factory, on the Clyde, that he might the better 
provide for his family. The father of the tra- 
Veller was a small tea-dealer”’ ;—he “ reared his 
children in connexion with the Kirk of Scotland,” 
but afterwards left it, and was for a years a 
deacon of an Independent church at Hamilton ; 
he gave his children a continuously consistent 

vious example” ;—and died in February, 1856. 

His son says :—‘‘ I was at the time on my way 

below Zumbo, expecting no greater pleasure in 

this country than sitting by our cottage fire and 
telling him my travels. Here are some of life's 
beginnings depicted :— 

FIRST EDUCATION. 

At the age of ten I was put into the factory as 
a piecer, to aid by my carnings in lessening m 
mother’s anxiety. With a part of my first week's 
wages I purchased Ruddiman’s ‘ Rudiments of Latin,’ 
and pursued the study of that language for many 

ears afterwards, with unabated ardour, at an even- 
ing school which met between the hours of eight and 
ten. The dictionary part of my labours was followed 
up till twelve o clock, or later, if my mother did not 
interfere by jumping up and snatching the books out 
of my hands. I had tobe back in the factory by six 
in the morning, and continue my work, with inter- 
vals for breakfast and dinner, till eight o'clock at 
night. I read in this way many of the classical 
authors, and knew Virgil and Horace better at six- 
teen than Ido now. Our schoolmaster—happily still 
alive-—was supported in part by the company; he 
was attentive and kind, and so moderate in his 
charges, that all who wished for education might 
have obtained it. Many availed themselves of the 
privilege ; and some of my school-fellows now rank 
in position far above what they ever appeared likely 
to come to when in the village school.’ 


“devoured everything” he could lay hands on, 
‘except novela.”” ** Scientilic works and books of 
travel” were his ‘especial delight,”—not without 
pain to his good futher, who would rather have 
seen him pore over the Cloud ot Witnesses ” 
and the“ Fourfold State,” and who gave the boy 
his last flogging for refusing to read Wilberforce’s 
Practical Christianity"! This repugnance to 
religious reading was afterwards cured by Dr. 
Dick’s well-known works ; and a religious change 


in character soon followed. It was for the spiri- 


In his early reading, the young Livingstone | 


tual nature such a change, says the author, “as 
might be supposed to take place were it possible 
to cure a case of ‘colour blindness.“ In the 
glow of youthful devotion, he consecrated his life 
“to the alleviation of human misery,” and de- 
sired, on consideration, to be “a pionecr of Chris- 
tianity in China”; and to become qualified for 
that enterprise. set himself to obtain a medical 
education.” His“ first medical work was that 
“ extraordinary old work on astrological medicine, 
Cuipeper’s Herbal. This led him to stud 

plants, in which he was further aided by a — 
on Lanarkshire botany; and limited as his time 
was, he soon found opportunities to scour the 
whole countryside, ‘collecting simples.“ But 
on the profundities of astrology”’ his studies 
were “ deeper and more anxious; and he “ got 
as far into that abyss of fantasies as his guide 
said he dared tolead him”: and when “ selling 
soul and body to the devil” loomed on him as 
“the price of unfathomable knowledge of the 
stars,” happily, it was voluntarily foregone! On 
one of the exploratory tours in search of “ sim- 
ples,” Livingstone got his first practical lesson in 
geology, “‘ with wonder and delight,” in a lime- 
stone quarry ; although the quarryman had no 
theory for the presence of shells in rocks, but 
that when God made the rocks, he made the 
shells in them’”! How 7 proceeded, the 
following passages tell—(the italics are ours) :— 


COTTON-SPINNING AND COLLEGE STUDIES, 
. 8 while at were 2 carried on by 
ing the book on a portion inning jenny, 
i. that I could —_ ; =e — ask 
passed at my work ; us kept up a pretty constant 
study ——. by the — the — To 
this part of my education I owe my present power 
of so completely abstracting the mind from surround- 
ing noises, so as to read and write with perfect com- 
fort amidst the play of children or the dancing and 
songs of savages. . . . The toil of cotton-spinning, to 
which I was promoted in my nineteenth year, was 
excessively severe on a slim loose-jointed lad, but it 
was well paid for; and it enabled me to support 
myself while attending medical and Greek classes in 
winter, also the divinity lectures of Dr. Wardlaw, by 
working with my hands in summer. I never re- 
ceived a farthing of aid from any one, and should 
have accomplished my object of going to China as a 
medical missionary in the course of time by my own 
efforts, had not some friends advised my joining the 
London Missionary Society, on account of its per- 
fectly unsectarian character. . It was not with- 
out a pang that I offered myself, for it was not quite 
agreeable to one accustomed to work his own way 
ta become in a measure dependent on others. 
Having finished the medical curriculum and pre- 
sented a thesis on a subject which required the use 
of the stethescope for its diagnosis, I unwittingly 
procured for myself an examination rather more 
severe and prolonged than usual among examining 
bodies. The reason was, that between me and the 
examiners a slight difference of opinion existed as to 
whether this instrument could do what was asserted. 
The wiser plan would have been to have no opinion 
of myown. However, I was admitted a Licentiate 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons. But 
though now qualified for my original pian, the opium 
war was then raging, and it was deemed inexpedient 
for me to proceed to China. Another inviting 
field was opening out through the labours of Mr. 
Moffat, and I was induced to turn my thoughts to 
Africa.” ; 
We need not remark on this picture of a self- 
reliant, powerful, noble nature, emerging from 
obscurity and disadvantages, and taking, by 
dint of its inherent energy, and with God's grace, 
its own fitting and high place in life and the 
world ;—nor need we moralize on what these 
facts will suggest to the pious, as to the ways by 
which God leads men to his service, and appoints 
them, above all their choosing, the fields of labour 
in which he will be with them, and be honoured 
by them. Africa, not China, being at length 
before Livingstone’s mind, he occupied some time 
in additional theological study in England, and 
in 1840 proceeded to Cape Town, and thence to 
the interior, in which he has spent the following 
sixteen years of his life, in medical and mission- 
ary labour. We could not think it good for our 
readers, that we should pass by these personal 
notices,—they help greatly our knowledge of the 
man whose fortunes we are to follow,—and they 
are another interesting and fine instance of “the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” But 
now we are fairly entered on the Afritan continent; 
and Dr. Livingstone must speak almost entirely 
for himself. Kuruman having been reached, he 
set forth northwards, in search of a suitable 
locality for a mission station in the Bachuéna 
country. On a second journey, with this object, 
an occurrence took place “concerning which 
(says Dr. Livingstone) I have frequently been 
questioned in England, and which, but for the 
importunities of friends, I meant to have 
kept in store to tell my grandchildren when in my 
dotage.” It is meet commencement of African 
adventure :— 
AN ENCOUNTER WITH A LION. 
The Bakatla of the village Mabotsa were much 
troubled by hons, which leaped into their cattle- 
pens by night, and destroyed their cows. They 
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even attacked the herds in open day. This was 80 
un an occurrence that the people believed that 
they were bewitched—‘ given,’ as they said, ‘into 
the power of the lions by a neighbouring tribe.’ 
They went once to attack the animals, but, being 
rather a cowardly people compared to Bechuanas 
in — on such occasions, they returned without 
killing any. It is well known that if one in a troop 
of lions is killed, the others take the hint and leave 
that part of the country. So the next time the 
herds were attacked, I went with the people, in 
order to encourage them to rid themselves of the 
annoyance by killing one of the marauders. We 
found the lions on a small hill about a quarter of a 
mile in length, and covered with trees. A circle 
of men was formed round it, and they lually 
closed up, ascending pretty near to 2 other. 
Being down below on the plain with k native school - 
master, named Mebalwe, a most excellent man, I 
saw one of the lions sitting on a piece of rock within 
the now enclosed circle of men. Mebalwe fired at 
him before I could, and the ball struck the rock on 
which the animal was sitting. He bit at the spot 
struck, as a dog does at a stick or stone thrown at 
him ; then leaping away, broke through the opening 
circle and escaped unhurt. The men were afraid to 
attack him, perhaps on account of their belief in 
witchcraft. When the circle was re-formed, we 
saw two other lions in it; but we were afraid to fire 
lest we should strike the men, and they allowed the 
beasts to burst through also. If the Bakatla had 
acted according to the custom of the country, they 
would have speared the lions on their attempt to 
get out. Seeing we could not get them to kill one 
of the lions, we bent our footsteps towards the 
village ; in going round the end of the hill, however, 
I saw one of the beasts sitting on a piece of rock as 
before, but this time he Saad a little bush in 
front. Being about thirty s off, I took a 
aim at his body through the bush, and 
both barrels into it. The men then cried out, 
He is shot, he is shot!’ Others cried, He has 
been shot by another man, too; let us go to him!’ 
I did not see any one else shoot at him, but I saw the 
lion’s tail erect in anger behind the bush, and turn- 
ne to the people said, Stop a little till [ load again.’ 
hen in the act of ramming down the bullets I heard 
a shout. Starting and looking half round, I saw the 
lion just in the act of springing upon me. I was upon 
a little height. He caught my shoulder as he 
* ; and we both came to the ground together. 
Goouting horribly close to m on he shocks ue as 
a terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced a 
stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a 
mouse after the first shake of the cat. It caused a 
sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense of 
pain nor feeling of terror, though quite conscious of 
all that was happening. It was like what patients, 
partially under the ~ ee of chloroform, describe, 
who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. 
This singular condition was not the result of any 
mental process. The shake annihilated fear, and 
allowed no sense of horror in looking round at the 
beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in 
all animals killed by the carnivora; and, if so, is a 
merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for 
lessening the pain of death. Turning round to re- 
lieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on the 
back of my head, I saw his eyes directed to Me- 
balwe, who was trying to shoot him at a distance of 
ten or fifteen yards. His n, a flint one, missed 
fire in both barrels. The lion immediately left me, 
and attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh. Another 
man, whose life I had saved before, after he had 
been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to r the lion 
while he was biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe and 
caught this man by the shoulder, but at that mo- 
ment the bullets he had received took effect, and he 
fell down dead. The whole was the work of a few 
moments, and must have been his paroxysm of dying 
rage. In order to take out the charm from him, the 
Bakatla on the following day made a huge bonfire 
over the carcase, which was declared to that of 
the largest lion they hadeverseen. Besides crunch- 
ing the bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth- 
wounds on the upper part of my arm. A wound 
from this animal’s tooth resembles a gun-shot wound: 
it is generally followed by a gre 
and discharge, and ins are felt in the part periodi- 
cally ever I had on a tartan jacket on 
the occasion, and I believe that it wiped off all the 
virus from the teeth that pierced the flesh, for my 
two companions in this Ray have both suffered 
from the peculiar pains, while I have escaped with 
only the inconvenience of a false joint in my limb.” 
We pass by the account of Dr. Iävingstone's 
residence with the Bakwain people, or 
Bachuénas, and of the conversion of the chief 
Sechele,—and of the ideas and customs of the 
people, amongst whom he secluded himself for six 
months, that he might learn their language, 
manners, and laws,—and of the oppression and 
cruelty of the Boers, whose hostility finally was 
manifested in the destruction of the Kolobeng 
mission station, and occasioned Dr. Livingstone 
to go forth a wanderer. In an amusing sketch 
of „African housekeeping,” Dr. Livingstone 
gives us the following account of— 


FROGS, ANTELOPES, AND BEETLES—RECOMMENDED TO 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND ITALY. 

„An article of which our children partook with 
eagerness was a very large frog, called Matlamétlo. 
These enormous frogs, which, when cooked, look 
like chickens, are supposed by the natives to fall 
down from thunder-clouds, because after a heavy 
thunder-shower, the pools, which are filled a 4 re- 
tain water a few days, become instantly alive with 


‘this loud-croaking p 


at deal of sloughing | 


ious game. This pheno- 
menon takes place in the driest parts of the desert, 
and in places where to an ordinary observer, there 
is not a sign of life. Having been once benighted in 
a district of the Kalahari, where there was no pro- 
spect of our getting water for our cattle for a day or 
two, 1 was surprised to hear in the fine still even- 
ing the croaking of frogs. Walking out until 1 was 
certain that the musicians were between me and our 
fire, I found that they could be merry on nothi 
else but a t of rain. From the Salesian, 7 
afterwards learned that the Matlamétlo makes a hole 
at the root of certain bushes, and there ensconces 
himself during the months of — 4 As he sel- 
dom emerges, a large variety of sp! er takes advan- 
tage of the hole, and makes its web across the orifice. 
He is thus farnished with a window and screen 
gratis; and no one but a Bushman would think of 
searching beneath a spider’s web for a frog. They 
completely eluded my search on the occasion referred 
to; and as they rush forth into the hollows, ogy | 
the thunder-shower, while the rain is actually fall- 
ing, and the Bechuanas are conversing under their 
skin garments, the sudden chorus struck up simulta- 
neously from all sides seems to indicate a descent 
from the clouds. The presence of these Matlamétlos 
in the desert, in a time of drought, was rather a dis- 
appointment, for I had been accustomed to suppose 
that the note was always emitted by them when 
they were chin-deep in water. Their music was 
always regarded in other spots as the most pleasant 
sound that met the ear after crossing portions of the 
thirsty desert ; and I could fully appreciate the sym- 
pathy shown for these animals 
an African, in his fable of the ‘ Boys and the Frogs.’ 
It is remarkable, that attempts have not been made 
to any extent to domesticate some of the noble and 
useful creatures of Africa in England. The Hand 
which is the most magnificent of all antelo would 
om the ks of our nobility more deer. 
is animal, from the excellence of its flesh, would 

be appropriate to our own country ; and, as there is 
also a splendid esculent frog, nearly as large as a 
chicken, it would no doubt tend to perpetuate the 

resent alliance, if we made a gift of that to France. 

he Scavenger beetle is one of the most useful of all 
insects, as it effectually answers the object indicated 
by the name. Where they abound, as at Kuruman, 
the villages are sweet and clean, for no sooner are 
animal excretions dropped than, attracted by the 
scent, the scavengers are heard come booming up 
the wind. They roll away the droppings of cattle 
at once, in round pieces often as large as billiard balls ; 
and when they reach a place proper by its softness 
for the deposit of their eggs, and the safety of their 
young, they dig the soil out from beneath the ball, 
till they have quite let it down and covered it: then 
they lay their eggs within the mass. While the 
larve are growing they devour the inside of the ball 
before coming above ground to begin the world for 
themselves. The beetles with their gigantic balls 
look like Atlas with the world on his ; only 
they go backwards, and, with their heads down, 
— with their hind legs, as if a boy should roll a 
snowball with his legs, while standing on his head. 
As we recommend the eland to John Bull, and the 
gigantic frog to France, we can confidently recom- 
mend this beetle to the dirty Italian towns, and our 
own Sanitary Commissioners !” 


When Dr. Livingstone determined to cross the 
Kalahari Desert in search of Lake Ngami, the 
situation of which had been pointed out by 
natives, correctly as it proves, for half a century 
at least, he obtained as his companions two gen- 
tlemen, ‘“‘enamoured of African hunting and 
African discovery,“ Messrs. Osweil and Murray; 
the former leaving a high position in India with 
a view to extend geographical knowledge, and 
generously undertaking the entire expenses of 
the guides to the expedition. The desert they 
crossed is thus generally described: 

FEATURES OF THE KALAHARI DESERT. 

It has been called a desert simply because it 
contains no running water, and very little water in 
wells. It is b means destitute of vegetation and 
inhabitants, 
variet 


remarkably flat, but intersected in different by 
the beds of ancient rivers ; and prodigious of 
certain antelopes, which require little or no water, 
roam over the trackless 1 In general the soil 
is light-coloured soft sand, nearly pure silicia. The 
beds of the ancient rivers contain much alluvial soil; 
and as that is baked hard by the burning sun, rain- 
water stands in pools in some of them for several 
months in the year. The number of plants 
which have tuberous roots is very great ; and their 
structure is intended to supply nutriment and 
moisture when during the long droughts they can be 
obtained nowhere else. Here we have an example 
of a plant not generally tuber-bearing, becoming so 
under circumstances where that appendage is neces- 
sary to act asa reservoir for preserving its life ; and 
the same thing occurs in Angola to a species of grape- 
bearing vine, which is so furnished for the same 
p . The plant to which I at t refer is 
one of the cucurbitacee which bears a small scarlet- 
coloured eatable cucumber. Another plant, named 
LeroshGa, is a blessing to the inhabitants of the 
desert. We see a small plant with lineas leaves, 
and a stalk not thicker than a crow’s quill; on 
digging down a foot or eighteen inches beneath, we 


come to a tuber often as large as the head of a young 
child; when the rind is removed, we find it to be a 


mass of cellular tissue, filled with fluid much like 
that in a young turnip. Owing to the depth beneath 


y sop, himself- 


| 
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cool and re ing. . But the most surprising 
plant of the 2 Cu- 
cumis Caffer), the water-melon. In 


than the usual quantity of rain 
country are literally covered with these melons. . . 
The animals of every sort and name, 


rejoice in the rich supply. The gee lord 
of the forest, revels in this fruit, 80 the dif- 


ferent species of rhinoceros, al naturally so 
diverse in their choice of pasture. o various kinds 
of antelopes feed on them with equal avidity, and 
lions, hyenas, jackals, and mice, seem to know 


and appreciate the common blessing.” 
THE BAKALAHARI PEOPLE. 
The human inhabitants consist of Bushmen and 
Bakalahari. The former are probably the abo 
of the southern part of the continent, the latter the 
remnants of the first emigration of Bechuanas. The 
Bushmen live in the desert from choice, the Bakala- 
hari from compulsion, and both possess an intense 
love of mg 3 The 2 are exceptions in lan- 
guage, race, habits, appearance. ey are the 
only real nomades in the country ; they saver exltivets 
the soil, nor rear any domestic animal, save wretched 
d . « Generally they possess thin wiry 
forms, capable of great exertion and severe privasion. 
Many are of low stature, though not d The 
specimens brought to Europe have been selected, like 
costermongers’ dogs, on account of their extremo 
ugliness ; — gg English ideas of the whole 
tribe are formed in the same way as if the ugliest 
specimens of the English were exhibited in Africa as 
0 ristic cf the entire British nation. That 
they are like baboons is in some degree true, just as 
these and other simi# are in some points frightfully 
reported 


the Bechuana love for agricultural and domestic 
animals. They hoe their ens annually, though 
often all they can hope for is a supply of melons and 
pumpkins; and they carefully rear small herds of 
oats. . . ‘They are a timid race, and in bodily 
evelopment often resemble the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia. They have thin and anns, and large pro- 
truding abdomens, by the coarse indi ble 
food they eat. Their children’s eyes lack lustre. I 
never saw them 1 few Bechuanas may 
into a village of i, and dumineer over 
whole with impunity.” 

Travelling through a flat country covered with 
bush and rank grass,—passing wells and cattle 
stations sometimes lovely in the midst of the 
region,—and at other times, finding all arou 
them such perfect sameness, that even the chil- 
dren of the Desert lost their way,—tracking the 
foot-prints of water-loving animals, until the 
joyful “metse” is shouted by the natives,—de- 
ceived by the mirage on the salt-pans, into a 
belief that they saw the lake they sought, with 
its beautiful haze, its dancing waves, and the re- 
flected trees of its shore, so marvellously real that 
the loose cattle ran off to the deceitful pools,— 
they came at length to the river Zouga, ascending 
which they expected to reach “ the water.’ 
After ninety-six miles along the river-bank, 
Ngami being still at a distance, they left oxen 

aggons, and made a push for the lake.” 
The chief of the region sent orders to all the 
— 4 on the oo to assist mag ;—these le 
ing very pacific, never within memory havin 
been known to fight, and, in fact, being « the 
Quakers of the body politic in Africa.” After 
twelve days from the wor without the 
waggons, they came to the north-east end of 
e Ngami, and that fine sheet of water was for 
the first time beheld by the white man. Its cir- 
cumference is from seventy to a hundred miles; 
—it is shallow, for a native was seen punting” 
his canoe over seven or eight miles of the — 4 
east end. The water is perlectly fresh when the 
lake is full,—braakish when low. Dr. Living- 
stone paid due attention to the river-system of 
the region; and the particulars given are evi- 
dently sufficient for those who may follow his 
steps. Not having effected an intended visit to 
Sebituane, the great Chief of the Makololo,” 
through the opposition of a chief who came in 
their way, the party commenced descending the 
Zouga. 


COMING DOWN THE ZOUGA. 


These are very beautiful, resembling closely 
many parts of the River Clyde above Glas- 
gow. The formation is soft calcareous tufa, 
such as forms the bottom of all this basin. The 
banks are perpendicular on the side to which the 
water swings, and slopy and grassy on the other. 
The slopes are seleeted for the pitfalls designed by 
the Bayeiye to entrap the animals as come to 
drink. ‘Theseare about seven or eight feet deep, 
three or four feet wide at the mouth, and ually 
decrease till they are only about afoot wide at the 
bottom. The mouth is an oblong square (the only 
syjuare — made by the Bechuanas, for everything 
else is round), and the long diameter at the surface 
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is about Suni to the depth. The décreasing width 
towards 2 is intended to make the anitnal 
more firmly in by his weight and 
e pitfalls are usually in pairs, with a 
foot thick left uncut between the ends of 
eath. So that if the beast, when it feels its fore- 
legs descending, should try to save itself from goin 
in al hor 6 striding the K he would 
spring forward and leap into the second with a force 
which ensures the fall of his whole body into the 
trap. They are covered with great care; all the 
excavated earth is removed to a distance, so as not to 
excite suspicion in the minds of the animals. Reeds 
and grass are laid across the top; above this the 
sand is thrown, and watered so as to appear exactly 
like the rest of the spot. Some of our party plumped 
into these pitfalls more than once, even when in 
search of them, iti order to open them to prevent the 
loss of our cattle. If an ox sees a hole, he carefully 
avoids it. And old elephants have been known to 
precedé the herd and whisk off the coverings of the 
itfalls on each side all the way down to the water. 
e have known instances in which the old among 
these sagacious animals have actually lifted the young 
outofthe trap. The trees which adorn the beaks are 
ificent. Two enormous baobabs (Adansonia 
digitata), or mowanas, grow near its confluence with 
the lake, where we took the observations for the lat- 
titude (30 deg. 20 min. S.) We were unable to ascer- 
tain the longitude of the lake, as our watches were 
useless ; it may be between 22 deg. and 23 deg. E. 
The | of the two baobabs was 76 feet in girth. 
The palmyra appears here and there among trees 
not met with in the south. The mokuchong or 
moshomia bears an edible fruit of indifferent quality, 
but the tree itself would be 4 fine specimen of 
arboreal beauty in any part of the world. The trunk 
is often converted into canoes. The motsouri, which 
bears a pink plum containing a pleasant acil juice, 
résembles an -tree in its dark evergreen 
foliage, and a cypress in its form. It was now winter 
time, and we saw nothing of the Flora. The plants 
and bushes were dry; but wild indigo abounded, as 
indeed it does over large tracts of Africa. It is 
called Mohetélo, or the changer,“ by the boys, who 
dye their ornaments ofstraw with the juice. There are 
two kinds of cotton in the country, and the Mashona, 
who convert it into cloth, dye it bine with this plant. 
We found the oor in prodigious numbers on the 
southerh bank. They come to drink by night, and 
after having slaked their thirst in 4 which 
they throw large quantities of water over them- 
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tibns of Dr. Livingstone’s book referred to in the 
above review :— 


DESCRIPTION OF A DROUGHT. 
In our second year no rain fell. In the third the 
same extraordinary drought followed. Indeed, not ten 
inches of water fell during these two years and the 
Kolobeng ran dry; so many fish were killed that the 
hyenas from the whole country round collected to the 
feast, and were unable to finish the putrid masses. A 
large old alligator, which had never been known to 
commit an — . was found left high and dry 
in the 2 the victims. The fourth year was 
equally unpropitious, the fall of rain being insufficient 
to bring the grain to maturity. Nothing could be 
more trying. We dug down in the bed of the river 
deeper and deeper as the water receded, striving to 
get a little to keep the fruit trees alive for better 
times, but in vain. Needles lying out of doors for 
months did not rust; and a mixture of sulphuric acid 
and water, used in a galvanic battery, parted with 
all its water to the air, instead of imbibing more from 
it, as it would have done in England. The leaves of 
indigenous trees were all drooping, soft, and 
shrivelled, though not dead; and those of the 
mimose were closed at midday, the same as they are 
at night. In the midst of this dreary drought, it was 
wonderful to see those tiny creatures the ants running 
about with their accustomed vivacity. I put the 
bulb of a thermometer three inches under the soil in 
the sun at midday, and found the mercury to stand 
at 132 deg. to 134 deg.; and if certain kinds of 
beetles were placed on the surface, they ran about 
for a few seconds and expired. But this — 
heat only augmented the activity of the long-leggec 
black ants: they never tire; their organs of motionseem 
endowed with the same power as 1s ascribed by phy- 
siologists to the muscles of the human heart, by 
which that part of the frame never becomes fatigued, 
and which may be imparted to all our bodily organs 
in that higher sphere to which we fondly hope to 
rise. Where do these ants get their moisture? Our 


needed for ourselves or for the people; if for e 

latter, they worked for us in the garden, or at some 

other employment ; skilled labour was thus exchange | 

for the unskilled. After dinner and an hour’s rest 

the wife attended her infant-school, whichthe young 

who were left by their parents — to their own 
I 


caprice, liked amazingly, and generally mustered a 
hundred strong; or she varied that with a sewin 
school, having classes of girls to learn the art ; this, 
too, was equality well relished. During the day every 
operation must be superintended, ond both husband 
and wife must labour till the sun declines. After 
sunset the husband went into the town to converse 
with any one willing to do so; sometimes on general 
subjects, at other times on religion. On three nights 
of the week, as soon as the milking of the cows was 
over and it had become dark, we had a public re- 
ligious service, and one of instruction on secular sub- 
jects, aided by pictures and specimens. These ser- 
vices were diversified by attending upon the sick and 
prescribing for them, giving food and otherwise as- 
sisting the poor and wretched. We tried to gain 
their affections by attending to the wants of the 
body. The smallest acts of friendship, an obliging 
word and civil look, are, as St. Xavier thought, no 
despicable part of the missionary armour. Nor ought 
the good opinion of the most abject to be uncared for. 
when politeness may secure it. Their good word in 
the aggregate forms a reputation which may be well 
employed in procuring favour for the Gospel. Show 
kind attention to the reckless opponents of Chris- 
tianity on the bed of sickness and pain, and they 
never can become your personal enemies. Here, if 
anywhere, love begets love. 
DEATH OF SEBITUANE, CHIEF OF THE MAKOLOLO. 

Sebituane had now not only conquered all the black 
tribes over an immense tract of country, but had made 
himself dreaded even by the terrible Mosilikatse. He 
never could trust this ferocious chief, however ; and, 
as the Batoka on the islands had been guilty of ferry- 
ing his enemies across the Zambesi, he made a rapid 
descent upon them, and swept them all out of their is- 


house was built on a hard ferruginous conglomerate, 
in order to be out of the way of the white ant, but 
they came in despite the precaution; and not only 
were they in this sultry weather able individually to 


moisten soil to the consistency of mortar for the for- 


is done by night (so that they are screened from the 
observation of birds by day in passing and repassing 
towards any vegetable matter they may wish to 
devour), but, when their inner chambers were laid 
open, these were also surprisingly humid; yet there 


selves, and are heard, while enjoying the refresh- 


ment, screaming with delight—they evince their | 
horror of pitfalls by setting off in a straight line to 


the desert, and never diverge till they are eight or 
ten miles off. They are smaller here than in the 
countries further south. At the Limpopo, for in- 


stance, they are upwards of twelve feet high ; here, | 


only eleven: further north we shall find them nine 
feet only. The koodoo, or tolo, seemed smaller, too, 
than those we had been accustomed to see. We saw 
— of the kubaoba, or straight-horned 

inoceros (N. Oswellii), which is a variety of the 


white (K. simus) ; and we found that, from the horn 


being projected downwards, it did not obstruct the 


line of vision ; so that this species is able to be much 
more wary than its neighbours.”’ 

A second time Dr. L. made this journey to 
Lake Ngami, with variations of route,—once 
turning aside to render aid to a party of English- 
men who had been attracted by the discovery of 
the lake, and had fallen sick of fever; one of 
whom, an artist, Mr. Alfred Rider, unhappily 
died before help arrived, leaving behind him an 
— — of fe — ws oy ge been 

uti copied in lithogra or the present 
work. 18 timo was Dr. I. foiled in at- 
W to reach Sebituane, and returned home. 
A third time he set out with his party ; and then 
made acquaintance with the “tsetse districts,” 
where they lost forty-three oxen by the poisonous 
bite of that queer dy „which is, singular to say, 
harmless to man and the wild animals, and cer- 
tainly fatal to the ox, horse, and dog. Having 
reached the Makololo, and seen Sebituane, they 
journey cnwards; and at some three hundred 
miles north-west of Lake Ngami, discovered the 
river Zambesi, in the centre of the continent. 
„This was a most important point, for that river 
was not known previously to exist there at all.” 
It was the dry season, and the river at its 
lowest; yet there was a breadth of from three to 
six hundred feet of flowing water. ‘The country 
around is flat, with large ant-hills occasionally, 
—its vegetation, wild date-trees and palmgras, 
and in some parts forests of mimose and mopane. 
After this great discovery,—whicl: pointed in- 
quiry yet further to the centre of Africa, and ex- 
cited hopes of “establishing a highway from the 
coast to the interior,.“ Dr. Livingstone returned 
— to Kolobeng, but) to the Cape. This was his 

t visit to civilisation for eleven years. He 
then decided on sending his wife and children, 
who had been the companions of his previous 
journeys, to England; and devoted himself to 
exploring the country, in search of & healthy 
district that might prove a cehtre of civilisation 
for the hitherto unknown continent of Southern 
Africa. Jo the incidents of that last and longest 
journey we shall return next week. 


We find ourselves able to make further room 
for the following interesting passages, from por - 


was no dew, and, the house being placed on a rock, 
they could have no subterranean passage to the bed 
of the river, which ran about 300 yards below the 
hill. Can it be that they have the power of com- 
bining the oxygen and hydrogen of their vegetable 
food by vital force so as to form water? 


HOUSEHOLD DOINGS AT KOLOBENG, 


The entire absence of shops led us to make 
everything we needed from the raw materials. 
You want bricks to build a house, and must forth- 
with proceed to the field, cut down a tree, and 
| saw it into planks to make the brick-moulds; the 
materials for doors and windows, too, are standing 


— 


the natives, a house of decent dimensions, cost ing an 
immense amount of manual labour, must be built. 
The people cannot assist you much; for, though 
most willing to labour for wages, the Bakwains have 
a curious inability to make or put things square ; like 
all Bechuanas, their dwellings are made round. In 
the case of three large houses, erected by myself at 
different times, every brick and stick had to be put 
square by my own right hand. Having got the meal 
ground, the wife proceeds to make it into bread ; an 
extempore oven is often constructed by scooping out 
a large hole in an anthill, and using a slab of stone 
for a door. Another plan, which might be adopted 
by the Australians to produce something better than 
their dampers, is to make a good fire on a level 
yiece of ground, and, when the ground is thoroughly 

eated, place the dough in a small short-handled 
frying-pan, or simply on the hot ashes; invert any 
sort of metal pot over it, draw the ashes around, and 
then make a small fire on the top. Dough mixed 
with a little leaven from a former baking, and 
allowed to stand an hour or two in the sun, will by 
this process become excellent bread. We made our 
own butter, a jar serving as a churn; and our own 
candles by means of moulds ; and soap was procured 
from the ashes of the plant salsola, or from wood- 
ashes, which in Africa contain so little alkaline 
matter that the boiling of successive leys has to be 
continued for a month or six weeks before the fat is 
saponified. There is not much hardship in being 
almost entirely dependent on ourselves; there is 
something of the feeling which must have animated 
Alexander Selkirk on secing conveniences springing 
up before him from his own ingenuity ; and married 
life is all the sweeter when so many comforts cmanate 
directly from the thrifty striving housewife’s hands. 
To some it may appear quite a romantic mode of life ; 
it is one of active benevolence, such as the good may 
— at home. Take a single day asa sample of the 
whole. We rose early, because, however hot the 
day may have been, the evening, night, and morning 
at Kolobeng were deliciously refreshing ; cool is not 
the word, where you have neither an increase of cold 
nor heat to desire, and where you can sit out till 
midnight with no fear of cou hs and rheumatism. 
After family worship and breakfast between six and 
seven, we went to keep school for all who would at- 
tend ; men, women, and children being all invited. 
School over at eleven o'clock, while the missionary's 
wife was occupied in domestic matters, the mis- 
sionary himself had some manual labour, as a smith, 
carpenter, or gardener, according to whatever was 


mation of galleries, which in their way of working | 


in the forest ; and, if you want to be respected by | 


land fastnesses. Hethusunwittingly performed a good 
service to the country, by completely breaking 
down the old system which prevented trade from 
penetrating into the great central valley. Of the 
| chiefs who escaped, he said. They love Mosilikatse, 
let them live with him: the Zambesi is my line of 
defence; and men were placed all along it as sen- 
| tinels. When he hear of cat wish to visit him he 
did all he could to assist our approach. Sechele, 
.Sekonu, and Lechulatebe, owed their lives to his 
clemency ; and the latter might have paid dearly for 
his obstructiveness. Sebituane knew everything 
that happened in the country, for he had the art of 
| gaining the aifections both of his own people and of 
strangers. When a party of poor men came to his 
town to sell their hoes or skins, no matter how un- 
gainly they might be be, he soon knew them all. A 
company of these indigent strangers, sitting far apart 
from the Makololo gentlemen around the chief, would 
be surprised to see him come alone to them. and, 
| sitting down, inquire if they were hungry. He would 
order an attendant to bring meal, milk, and honey 
and mixing them in their sight in order to remove any 
suspicion from their minds, make them feast, perha 
for the first time in their lives, on a lordly dish. 
Delighted beyond measure with his affability and 
liberality, they felt their hearts warm towards him, 
and gave him all the information in their power ; and 
as he never allowed a party of strangers to go away 
without giving every one of them, servants and all, a 
3 his praises were sounded far and wide. He 
as a heart! he is wise! were the usual expressions 
we heard before we saw him. He was much pleased 
with the proof of confidence we had show:: in bring- 
ing our children, and promised to take us to see his 
country, so that we might choose a part in which 
to locate ourselves. Our plan was, that I should 
remain in the pursuit of my objects as a mis- 
sionary, while Mr. Oswell explore d the Zambesi to 
theeast. Poor Sebituane, however, just after realis- 
ing what he had so long ardently desired, fell sick 
of inflammation of the lungs, which originated 
in and extended from an old wound, got at Melita. 
I saw his danger, but, being a stranger, I feared to 
treat him medically, lest, in the event of his death, 
I should be blamed by his people. I mentioned 
this to one of his doctors, who said, ‘‘ Your fear is 
232 and wise; this people would blame you.” 
de had been cured of this complaint during the 
year before by the Barotse making a large number 
of free incisions in the chest. The Makololo doctors, 
on the other hand, now scarcely cut the skin. On 
the Sunday afternoon in which he died, when our 
usual religious service was over, I visited him with 
my little boy Robert. Come near,” said Sebituane, 
aud see it lam any longer a man; i am done.” 
He was thus sensille of the dangerous nature of his 
disease, so | ventured to assent, and added a single 
sentence regarding hope after death. Why do 
you speak of death?” said one of a relay of fresh 
doctors; ‘*Sebituane will never die.” If I had 
persisted, the impression would have been produced 
that by speaking about it I wished him to die. 
After sitting with him some time, and commending 
him to the merey of God, I rose to depart, when 
the dying chieftain, raising himself up a little from 
his prone position, called a servant, and said. Take 
\obert to Maunku (one of his wives), and tell her 
to give him some milk.” These were the last words 
of Sebituane. We were not informed of his death 
until the next day. The burial of a Bechuana chief 
takes place in his cattle-pen, and all the cattle are 
driven for an hour or two around and over the 
grave, so that it may be quite obliterated. We 
went and spoke to the people, advising them to 
keep together and support the heir. They took this 
kindly, and in return told us not to be alarmed, for 
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chief to us; that Sebituane had just gone the way 
of his fathers; and though the father had gone, he 
had left children, and they hoped that we should be 
as friendly to his children as we intended to have 
been to himself. He was decidedly the best 
specimen of a native chief I ever met. I never 
felt so much grieved by the loss of a black man 
before ; and it was im ible not to follow him in 
thought into the world of which he had just heard 
before he was called away, and to realise somewhat 
of the feelings of those who pray for the dead. 
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Thoughts for the Devout: Being Scriptural Exercises 


for Every Day in the Year, arranged and 1 


from the Writi of the Rev. Jonn Howx, M. A. 
By T. C. HIN k, Minister of Park C 
London: John Snow. 


—— — 


Wr like the idea of this book—a John Howe for the 
million.” Here, the noblest thoughts, the ~weightiest 
counsels, the sweetest and holiest feelings, of one of the 
most sagacious and devout writers, not only among Eng- 
lish Nonconformists, but of any church, and in any age, 
are brought to the closet and the fireside of common 
readers, in a form which secures their acceptance and 
assists their usefulness. The body of Howe’s writings 
can never become familiar to the masses; yet no reli- 
gious author is richer in the clear, deep thinking, and 
genuine practicalness, which can bring spiritual light 
and enjoyment into the daily life of men. It is true, as 
Mr. Hine remarks, that he will not serve the turn of 
those who would get wise without thinking ;” but all 
seriously thoughtful minds will find in him aids to 
thought, things to think about, and thoughts worth re- 
membering. 

Howe could in no way have been made more accessible 
and welcome to the multitude, than by such a plan as 
Mr. Hine has followed. The arrangement of his best 
passages, under suitable Scripture texts, as a series of 
Exercises for every day in the year, was a good thought: 


pel, Sydenham. 


—and it has been carried out with discernment, pains- | 


Mr. Hine has rendered a | 


taking, and hearty sympathy. 
service to all classes of religious readers, for which he 
deserves, and will undoubtedly have, earnest thanks. 
His task may seem to have been a humble one; but, re- 
garded morally, was a great and useful one: and it has 
added to our religious literature one of the most solidly 
valuable and universally adapted volumes of daily devout 
exercises, that has ever issued from the press. The Ex- 
ercises are short, seldom exceeding a page and a half; 
but they condense more thought than many pages of such 
books usually contain. 

Three hundred of these Exercises are from Howe ; the 
remainder are from other Nonconformist writers of the 
same age and stamp. Mr. Hine says: In separating 
the author’s ideas from their connected relation, and 
adapting them to the purpose of miscellaneous day by 
day exercises, I have here and there been obliged to 
transpose sentences, and also to omit, exchange, and in- 
troduce words.” This was inevitable ;—we only wish, 
on literary grounds, that such verbal alterations and 
additions had been included in brackets, to show for 
what the editor is responsible: but we quite believe 
the work may be taken literally, in the main, as un- 
abridged and unimutilated.” We wish, also, that the 
Exercises from other writers than Howe, had been dis- 
tinguished by names, and not by asterisks only. These 
are, however, trivial drawbacks in a book, which, in 
every Other respect, is worthy of all praise, and to be re- 
ceived with thanks. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Missionary Travels in South Africa. By Dr. Livingstone. 
The Homilist. Vol. VI. 
Chapeltown ; or, the Fellow-Students. 
The Metropolis of the Water Cure. 
Torchester Abbey ; or, Cross Purposes. By Catherine Sinclair. 
The History of a Suffolk Man. 


Devotional Retirement. By Thomas Wallace. 
Our Home : their Natural Features. 
Christian Al K for 1858. 


The Young Envelope-maker. By Sarah M. Fry. 

Wayside Books for General Distribution. 

The Revised English Bible, the Want of the Church. 
Beard. 

Corona and Other Poems. By E. J. Reed. 

The Rival Kings; or, Overbearing. 

The Purgatory of Prisoners; or, an Internediate Stage between 
the Prison and the Public. By Rev. O. Shipley, M.A. 

England's Power and Strength. 


By 


PERIODICALS, 0 
Routledge’s Shakspeare. Part 14—Eclectie Review—Journay 
of Sacred Literature—The Shipwrecked Mariners. No. 16— 
United Presbyterian Magazine—Titan—Black wood—Unitarian 
Pulpit. No. 7—Fraser—National Magazine. 
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| ADVERTISEMENT. }—To run Grey Hrapep.—A requirement 
of the times is now supplied by Mr. Alex. Ross, 1, Little 
Queen-street, High Holborn, in a Hair Dye which is easy of 
application, producing a perfect light brown, dark brown, or 
black colour, without injury either to the hair or skin. We 
are certain all persons who have hitherto had a difficulty in 
getting a Dye fit for use, will encourage Mr. Ross in his 
efforts to deprive time of its inroad upon our personal 
appearance. 


— ——. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 1, the wife of the Rev. II. ALton, of St. Mary’s-road, 
Canonbury, of a daughter, 

Nov. 6, at 27, Finchley New-road, St. John’s Wood, the wife 
of Hon ADAMS SILVER, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 20, at the Congregational Chapel, Ashley, by the Rev. 

Mr. Chambers, of Newcastle, Mr. COR E. Moda, chemist, 


they would not think of ascribing the death of their 


* 


Market Drayton, to Jaxx, eldest daughter of Mr. Gronce 
Drew, Ashley. 

Oct. 29, at Hebron 1, Bristol, Jom, eldest som of Jour 
SHORLAND, Fag., of ook House, Camden-town, to Mary 
EvizaBsren, youngest daughter of Mr. Jowx Ouive, of Bristol 

Oct. 31, at Bond-street Chapel, Leicester, by the Rev. R W. 
MA, Mr. Witttam Bartes to Miss Aer Clarke. 

Nov. 2, at the Co tional Chapel, Barnet, by the Rev. 
J. Chisman Beadle, Mr. Jau Pracer, to Jane Harnnia, both 
7: 3 5 l the Ind lent Chapel, Bromagro 

Nov. 3, by license, at ndependent C 4 ve, 

the Rev. J. Parsons, THomas Givest, Fag., of The Quarries, 
pper Gornal, near Dudley, to Mrs. Evizanern Parker Bar- 
Liga, of Warwick Hall, Bro . 

Nov. 3, at Union-street Chapel, Brighton, the Rev. I. N. 
Goulty, Mr. Davip Writtamson, of Guildford, to Biizaneta 
Goon, second daughter of Mr. J. O. N. Rutter, of Black Rock, 
Brighton. 

Nov. 4, at the Independent Chapel, Castle-street, Norwich, 
by the Rev. D. G. Watt, M. A., Mr. Joux Roruweti, of this 
city, to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. G. Surruenn, of Win- 
nington-hill, Northwich. 


DEATHS. 


Between the 4th and 27th June, at Cawnpore, Jon Grattan 
Anperson, E., C. K., y a lieutenant in NM. 87th 
Regiment; and, at the same time and place, his wife, ALicr 
MORGAN. 

On the 15th Jaly, killed at Cawnpore, Brevet-Colonel Gro. 
AcKOLM Surru, of the 10th Bengal Native Infantry, after forty- 
three years’ service in the Indian Army; at the same time and 
place, Mary, his beloved wife, aged forty-five. 

Aug. 6, killed before Delhi, Lieut. Jous Huon Browwr, 39rd 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, son of Jons Browne, Eaq., 
late of Gray’s-inn, barrister, aged twenty eight years and five 
months. 

At Cawnpore, from wounds after one day's suffering. Cunts 
TOPHER GARBeTT, Acting Superintending-Surgeon at that sta- 
tion, in the fifty-cecond year of his age. 

Killed at Cawnpore, by the mutineers, Lieut. Dunnert Asen 
BURNER, Bengal Artillery, sixth son of Wu. Pace AsHPURNER, 
Eaq., formerly of Bombay, and grandson of the Dowager Lady 
Forres, of Newe. 

Aug. 20, at Nainee Tal, India, of dysente 
CoLLinGawoop Simons, the beloved eldest 


„Leer AMPLIA 


of Captain A. 
and nine months. 


of and 
of Delhi, Thon, 
1 (the King’s Regiment 
of Foot). 


Oct. 30, at Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. W. Notracg, 
fifteen years pastor of the Baptist Church at Oakington, aged 
fifty-one years. 

Oct. 31, at Hyde Side, Edmonton, Joux Ronert, the eldest ; 
Oct. 27, BucHaNan, the second ; and Nov. 3, Tous, the 
surviving and dearly beloved son of Mr. and Mrs. BucwANan 
FALBOUR, aged two years and two months. 

Nov. 2, at Cambridge, W. G. Heatrnucorn, son of J. M. 
Heartucore, Fag., aged twenty-one. 

Nov. 2, in the vestry of Argyle Chapel, whilst in the act of 
prayer, Ricnarp Parker Levon, Faq, of the North Parade, 

th, tat fifty«even. Isaiah xxxili. 17. 

Nov. 4, Hu, the —— daughter of the Rev. J. Hicks. 

Nov. 5, at Streatham, after intense bodily suffering. ima 
nurn, wife of Envwarp Hittow, Eg, and the eldest danghter 
of Sir Joun Key, Bart,, Chamberlain of London, in the thirty- 
seventh year of her age. 

Nov. 5, at his house in Stratton-street, Piccadilly, Sir Ronert 
Price, Hart,, chief steward of the city of Hereford, many 


rears member for the county, and afterwards for the city of 
lereford. 
Nov. 5, deeply lamented by a large circle of frienda, Mr. 


Tuos. Wu. Patmen, Market-street, Leicester, aged forty-five 
years. 
. Nov. 8, at his residence, Grove-hill, Camberwell, D. Srrwanr 
Dykes, Esq., in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 

At his residence, 8, Albion-road, , WIA, 
Faq, cashier, Bank of E nd, aged sixty-five. 

Nov. 9, at Arlington, Gloucestershire, Mr. Jonsm Temrany, 
for many years a deacon of the Baptist Church at Arlington, 
aged sixty-seven. He was an eminently good man. 


—— 
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Mloney Marhet and Commercial 
Intelligente. 
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Urry, Tuesday Evening. 

The monetary pressure which had somewhat 
abated last week, has again set in with severity. On 
Thursday the minimum rate of discount was raised 
from S per cent., at which it was fixed on the 19th 
ult., to 9 per cent., being 1 per cent. above the 
highest point touched in the panic of 1847. This 
caused a fall of § per cent. in Consols during the day, 
and the Sheffield failure caused increased gloom. 
The demand for discounts has increased rather than 
diminished, and complaint is made that discounters 
provide themselves with two or three times as much 
money as they want. The extent of the demand is 
she wn in another rise in the rate of discount by the 
Bank on Monday. ‘Ten per cent. is now the highest 
rate. But despite the rise in the rate of discount, 
the stoppage of the Western Bank of Seotland, and 
the other disquieting features of the day, the extreme 
depression in the funds on Monday was limited to 
per cent., and the closing quotations were only { 
per cent. below those of Saturday. 

To-day there has been a decided improvement 
on the Stock Exchange. The funds were buoyant 
and closed at an advance of § per ceut. In mervcan- 
tile quarters, also, there has perhaps been rather less 
uneasiness, and the tendency to a partial recovery 
of confidence would have been stronger but for a 
manifestation of banking distrust at Glaagow in con- 
sequence of the closing yesterday of the Western | 
Bank of Scotland. The attempts to create alarin at 
the high rate of discount in order to obtaia an un- 
limited issue of notes seem to have diminished. 
There were no gold withdrawals from the Bank to- 
day for exportation, but sovereigns to the amount of 
300,000“. or 400,000“. were taken for transmission to 
Scotland, the fall of the Western Bank having caused 
a run upon some of the other principal banks of 
Glasgow and elsewhere, including even the savings 
banks. At a meeting of the managers of the London 
joint-stock banks this afternoon, it was resolved, 
with one exception, not to increase the rate of al- 


rr 

lowance for deposits beyond the existing point of 8 
per cent. W 
The drain of bullion continues: During lust 
week, the imports of the precious metals amoutited 
to the value of 187,266, including silver brought 
from the Continent. The exports absorbed 1,348,089, 
including 956,847/. sent to India and China. Arrivals 
from Australia are still delayed. Altogether about 
200, 000“. in bars and Was sent to the 
United States in the course of the week. The receipt 
of 20,0001., partly in sovereigns and partly bar gold, 
per the Asia, must be considered somewhat excep- 
tional, sinde on Saturday 120,000“. was sent ont 
from Liverpool in the Niagara. The fact that gold 
is now remitted from each side testifies how re- 
markably commercial operations are thrown out of 
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PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS DURING THE WEREK. 
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Che Gazette. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS. 

It having been determined In fature to publish in eich Fri. 

day's Gasette the Hank returns made up to the previous Wed. 

nesday night, instead of the previous , as hitherte, the 

Gazette of Friday night contains two returns betng neces - 

sary on the first issue of the new arrangement). The returns 
are aa follow :— 

For the week ending Saturday, Oot. 31, 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ...... £22, 680,245 | Government Debt £11,014 100 
Gold Cain & Bullion rence 
Saver Bellion 5000 — 8 
£22,630, 245 £22,630, 245 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital €14,558,000 Government Securi- 

RN 3, 270,241 ties (including Dead 
Public Deposits .... 5,160,018) Weight Annuity) 410,84, 841 
Other Deposits 11,480,979 | Other Securities .. 29,197,820 
Seven Day and other eee 2, 268, 275 
EEE wecechebabes 812,906 | Gold 4 Sliver Coin 576, 808 
£36, 296,444 236, 286, 444 


Amount of Bullion in Bank last week . . £9,360, 794 
— this week.. , 731,888 


Decrease on the week 


For the week ending Wednesday, Nov. 4, 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ...... £22,422,060 ; Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities 4.45, 00 
Gold Bullion .... 7,947,000 
Silver Bullion .... — 
n £22, 422, 060 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital£14,553,000 Government Securt- 
3 905,579! es 210,120,104 
Public ts .... 4,871,944 | Other Securities .. 29,098,251 
Other Deposits 11,910, Notes . 2,166,815 
Seven Day and Gold & Silver Coin 550,720 
2 815, 107 
235,484. 90 £36, 454,300 
Bullion in the Bank week ending Oct. 81 .. 48,731,869 
1 * * on Nov. 4.. 8,407,760 
Decrease in four days site 
Decrease in week ending Oct. 31 688,941 
Total decrease in eleven days £872,014 
Friday, November 6, 1857. 
BANKERUPTS. 
Roorrs, E., Westminster -road, hosier, November 17, 
December 17; solicitor, Mr. Fitch, Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbary. 


Sruncm, O., — eo Finchley-read, St. John's-wood, 
builder, November 1), mber 18; solicitors, Mest. Law- 
rance, Plews, and Boyer, Old Jewry bers. 

Tonus, R., Castle Leivestor -square, 
tualler, November 17, December 17 ; solic: 
lersbury, or Messrs, Gray and Pil rim, Norw 

Tomson, J. 8. W., and Tut. A. IT., Beech-street, Barbican, 
ami Comunercial-place, City-road, fancy box manufactarers, 
November 20, December 18; solicitor, Mr. Stopher, 
silo. 

Wurre, M., late of New Corn Exchange, Mark lane, Phamix- 
wharf, Stratiord, and Globe-wharf, Wapping, corn merchant, 
November 17, December 19; solicitors, Messrs. Hilleary, Fen- 
ehurch-Luildings, Fenchurch-street. 

Boys, G., Bromley, Middlesex, builder, November 18, De 
comber 145 sulicitor, Mr. Kempster, Konnia,ton-lane, Lam- 
beth. 

Coorer, J., Hin- tert, Marylebone, upholsterer, November 
18, December 14 ; solicitosx, Messrs. Lawrance, Plows, and 
Boyer, Old Jewry-chambers, Old Jewry, or Mr. Randall, Wel- 
beck street 

Browne, G., Tottenham goutt 7 draper, November 19, 
December 14; solicitor, Mr. Fiteh, Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

— T. W., Ratlway-place, Fenchurch-street, and Lime- 
house, sailmaker, November 99, December @2; selititurs, 
Mosats. Lawrance, Plows, and Boyer, Old Jewry chambers. 

Guns, 3 Tomlits terrace, neue, stomeniwon, Neveu - 
ber 17, Decomber 22; solicitor, Mr. Teague, Crown-ourt, 
Cheapside. 

EARLE, F. G., Salisbury-+treet, Strand, commission nt, 
November 20, December 19 ; aoticitors, Mom. Lawrance, un, 
and Moyer, Old Jew Ing ne 

Hove, II., Picewlilly, laceman, November * December 15 ; 
solicitors, Mews, Sole, Turner, and Turner, Aldermanhury. 

Van Winkie, J. M., Poultry, tavernkeeper, Novem 20, 
December 14 ; solicitors, Messrs. George and Downing, King- 
street, Cheapaide. 

Cooks, J. and J., Oakham, Staordshiré, cattle salesmen, 
November 19, December 10; solicitors, Men. Southall and 


Nelson, Dirming)aza. 
Arto, J., Stourbridge, Worcostershire, licensed vietwaller, 
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— „ N smallware dealer, November 


; solicitors, Messrs. Bowley and Ashwell, 


Bond ; 
Cotemax, ., Kingston- -Hull, tailor, November 25, 
December 23 ; solicitor, Mr. — -upon-Hall. 
Do.sy, M., Market Rasen, Novem- 
ber 18, December 16 ; solicitors, Messrs. Stamp and Jackson, 


H. Gorad, near Holyhead, corndealer, November 
— 7; solicitors, Messrs. Evans and Son, Liver- 


Tuesday, November 10, 1857. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Bam. V. C., and Condat, W., Bow-common, Middle- 
sex, man chemist, November 25, December 22; soll- 
citors, Messrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing-lane, 


City 
R., road, Old Kent- road, Surrey, 
ons ow ees 20, December 19; solicitor, Mr. — 


Wrian Poros: Leap and MWM 

2 by Button. 

claims on the 27th Novem- 

per, November 21, December 
and Sheffield. 


street 
5 5 bolt manufacturer, November 
20, December 10 ; solicitors, Mesars. Southall and Nelson, Bir- 


Puss, W. B 


Paas, J. R., Cannon- street West, iron, coal, and coke manu- 
facturer, November 18, December 23 ; solicitors, Messrs. Law- 
rance, Plews, and Boyer, Old Jewry-chambers. 

Burtow, B. F., Not timber merchant, November 
27, December 18 ; solicitors, Mesars. Hodgson and Allen, Bir- 
mingham. 

Gray, C., Cheltenham, baker, November 23, December 28; 
a ag Mr. John Miller, Bristol, and Mr. Williams, Chel- 
tenham. 

Turton, J., Nottingham, lace manufacturer, November 24, 
December 15; solicitors, Messrs. Bowley and Ashwell, Notting- 


Merny, C. E., Bristol, grocer, November 23, December 28 ; 
solicitors, Mr. Strickland, Bristol, and Mr. Harris, Bristol. 


Watson, Bradford, and Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds. 
Bann. W., Dunston, 2 cattle dealer, November 
; r. © 


utta, Chesterfield, Mesars. 
Smith and Burdekin, Sheffield. 


Marhets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpow, Monday, Nov. 9. 


We had a short supply of English wheat at this morning's 
market, of which however the greater remained unsold at 
the close of the market, although offered at last Monday's 

. The sale of fo wheat was quite in retail at about 

week's quotations. ur very dull, but without material 

in value. Barley met with a limited inquiry, and prices 

of ordinary samples ls to 2s lower. Beans firm, but white peas 

dull and 2s to 3s cheaper. We had a good supply of oats, of 

which the sale was slow, at a reduction of 6d to ls per quarter 

upon last week's — Linseed dull and 1s lower, but cakes 
prices 


a fair ale, thoug barely maintained. 
BRITISH. ForEION. 

Wheat . 8. 
Easex and Kent, Red 50 t0 54 rene 60 to 70 
Ditto White 2 57| Konigs Red.... 48 64 
Line., N and Pomeranian, Red . 48 56 

Y Red.... — —| Rostock. .......... 56 
bees ese ee 88 40 Danish and Holstein 40 54 
bees dees eee 8 40 .. = 

Barley, malting ...... 40 44 pececcece 48 

52 eee 84 80 Riga and Archangel. — — 

Malt(pale) .. ....... 67 70 —— — — 
eee ee eee eee — — Taganrog — — 
e. eee eee — — Egyptian .......... 42 
eee eee — — American (U.S.). . 52 00 

Peas, White 40 42 Barley, Pomeranian .. 38 
1 42 44 Konigeb erg — 
— 2 ads oebesse 42 44 Dee eee ee 88 30 

sees 44 40 East Friesland...... 22 2 

Tares (English new) 48 50| Kgyptian ......... 22 24 
eee 42] Odessa 23 28 

Oats (English feed). 22 24 Beans 

Flour, town made, .es 00 30 40 
Sack of 280lbs ...... 48 50 Pigeon 40 42 

boese ee — — mn éocccestes OO 
> e 54 57 Peas, White 38 40 
eee eee ee 50 88 ta — 

Hempeced ........... 40 42] Dutch.............. 19 21 

Canaryseed .......... 90 100; Jah de 9 21 

Cloverseed, per cwt.of = | Danish ............ 9 21 
112lbs. English...... — — Danish, Yellow feed 22 23 
Gerẽman — — Swedish............ 24 25 
French ...... peaees — — 5 21 24 
American — — Four, per bar. of 196lbs.— 

— n New York.......... 2 — 

Rape Cake, 6“ 106 to 7, O per ton Spanish, per sack .. 

Rapeseed, 35/ 0s to 37! O per last | Carrawayseod, per cwt. 42 48 


SEEDS, Monday, Nov. 9.—The seedsmen still refrain from 
cloverseed, and there 


buying is consequently little passing in 
article ; prices are nominal, extreme stringency 
of the money market checks in all seeds. Canary was 


market to , and the 
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was made in sales at about last Mon- 


tonshire were 2,850 shorthorns; from 
330 of various breeds ; from Scotland 60 Scots: and from Ire- 

350 oxen. For the time of year, the supply of sheep 
again very moderate, and we observed no improvement in 
condition of the various breeds. Prime Downs and half- 
3 at prices equal to those realised 
1 otherwise, the mutton trade was in a 
at y that day’s currency. The top quota- 
mutton was 5s 4d per 8lbs. Calves, the supply of which 
ted, were in fair request, at Friday's decline in the quo- 

The highest figure was 4s 8d per Slbs. We had a slow 
14 late rates were well supported. There 
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in the market from Ireland. 


Per Slbs to sink the offal. 
d s. d. 
2 | Pr. coarse woolled 4 
8 | Prime Southdown 5 
2 | Lge. coarse calves 3 1 
8 | Prime small 54 
6 4 
0 4 


W 
— 
10 2 5 


Suckling calves, 23s. to 30s: Quarter · old store pigs, 22s to 29s each- 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, Monday, Nov. 9. 

The supplies of each kind of meat on sale in these markets 
are seasonably extensive. Generally speaking the demand is 
very inactive, at our quotations. 

Per 8lbs by the carcass. 


8. d. 3. d. 8. d. « d. 

Inferior beef . 2 8 to 2 10 Inf. mutton 210 t-03 4 

Middling ditto 3830 8 4 Middling ditto 36 4 0 

Prime do. .3 6 8 10 Prime ditto 42 48 

Do. small do e — 0 * 3 14 

Large pork „3 6 4 141 Small por „ „0 5 2 
“i Lamba, 0s Od to Us 0d. 


PRODUCE MARKET, Mrycino-Laye, Nov. 10. 
Tza.—The market is 572 ~ prices are quite nominal. 
Common congou, 121d to 133d per Ib. 
Svcar.—There is very little business 
mon qualities are difficult 
The refined market is very dull, and 


the slightest change. 


has been enced. 
Frvuit.— demand for the home trade has rather in- 
creased, and currants realise firmer rates. Raisins are steady. 


in the position of our markets, 

and none e until the re in mon affairs abates, 
for during its depressive influence business will be restricted, 
and the value of all articles more or less affected. Very little 
has been done in Irish butter; prices current from about 96 to 
112s, as in kind and quality; foreign, from the mildness of the 
weather, was most dealt in at from 80s to 1268 per cwt. Bacon 
in moderate demand; Irish at from about 58s to 648, Hambro’ 
54 to 60s, English 54s to 62s per cwt. Hams 88s to 66. Lard: 
Bladdered 80 to 84, kegs 70s to 74s, American refined 63s to 

78 per owt, 

COVENT GARDEN, Saturday, Nov. 7.—Fruit and vege- 


slightly advanced in price. Pears consist chiefly of Marie 
. Glou Morceau, esse d Angouleme, Crassane, Jean 
de Witte, and Chaumontel. im tions of foreign 
produce also continue to arrive. There is still a good supply 
of filberta, which fetch from 30s to 35s per 100Ibes. ent 
continue good; prices about the same as last week. 
nuts fetch 22s ushel; and Brazils, 18s ditto. 
from Madeira and Oporto continue to make their 
appearance. Among vegetables are French beans and cauli- 
flowers; the latter ng from 2s 6d to 3s 6d per dozen. 
Cucumbers are tiful. Spanish onions may now be had at 
from is to & per dozen. Potatoes are greatly di . 
Cut flowers consist of orchids, gardenias, heliotro gera- 
niums, violets, mignonette, heaths, camellias, chrysanthemumas, 
and roses. 
POTATOES, Borovon AND SpitaLFretps, Monday, Nov. 9.— 


but we have received a large supply from abroad since Monday 
last, viz., 400 tons from Antwerp, 6 tons from Harburg, 43 
tons from Louvain, 27 tons from Rotterdam, 10 tons from 
5 tons from Harlingen, 10 tons from Hambro’, 
130 tons from Nieuport, 12 tons from Ostend, 17 tons from 
Gluckstadt, and 19 tons from Schiedam. The trade rules heavy 
at the following quotations: York regents, 120s to 155s; 
Kent and Essex do., 120s to 1308; Scotch, 808 to 120s; Lin- 
colns, 110s to 120s; blues, 100s to 120s ; foreign, 756 to 90s. 
HOPS, Monday, Nov. 9.—In the present un ted state 
of the money market, the hop trade, in common with all other 
produce markets, shares in the general sta nation, as all con- 


ments. Where sales are pressed a reduction in prices from the 
rates of last week must be submitted to, and the demand is con- 
fined almost A 2 * the best samples. Mid and east 
Kenta, 708 to 1208; W of Kents, 63s to 808; Sussex pocketa, 
548 to 70s per ton. 

WOOL, Monday, Nov. 9.—Notwithstanding that many of 
the growers have withdrawn their samples from the market for 
the present, the greatest heaviness prevails in the demand, 
and, to effect sales, a decline of from ld to 2d lb must be 
submitted to in the quotations. The next sales of colonial wool 
are looked forward to with much interest. 


prices are much lower than on Monday last. To-day, 
548 nett cash. Rough fat, 2s 114d per 8ibs. 


Advertisements. 


CHEAPEST versus CHEAP.—QUALITY THE ONLY TBST. 
BINET, UPHOLSTERY, and DE- 


moderate prices, at the 
WEST-END FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 
A well-selected stock always on hand. 
MATTHEW HENRY CHAFFIN 
(LATE DUDLEY AND COMPANY) 
66 and 67, Oxford-street, and 1, 2, and 8, Adam and Eve-court, 
close to the Princess's Theatre. 


London, 
Importer of we Ae gt Paper Hangings. 


UPERIOR GAS COOKING APPARATUS, 
Warm Closets, and Tables of every description. Improved 
Warming and Ventilating Gas Stoves, suitable for every kind of 
Room or Hall. Manufactured by Cutler and Sons, Founders 
and General Gas Fitters, 16, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, London, W. C. 


UNDY’S PATENT PURE WARM AIR 


VENTILATING STOVES. The only Pedestal Stove 
which a Prize Medal (Class 476) at the Great Exhibition, 
1851. y adapted for Warming Churches, Chapels, 


Sold by Cutler and Sons, Licensees and Manufac- 


— A Great Queen-street, Lincoln fields, London, 
* 1 - 
W. C.; and all Ironmongers, * 


of sale, even at reduced rates. | Common salt, free from ily’ and 
are 
lower. Common to fair lumps, 54s to ; fine pieces, 50s to 


Rum.—No business has been reported, and but little inquiry | 


' 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 9.—Since our last report no 
beneficial has occurred 


| 


tables generally are sufficient for demand. Dutch grapes have 


The arrivals of home-grown potatoes continue very moderate; 


sumers naturally limit their purchases to their lowest require- | 


' 


TALLOW, Mownpay, Nov. 9.—Our market is — and 
. C. 
on the spot is quoted at 538 to 538 3d 1 Town tallow, 


f 


| 


WORTHLESS, THE REALLY GOOD Is CHEAPEST, and may be had at | —_ been afflicted at 


-(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


The LADIES are respectfully informed that this Srancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and Her Masesty’s LAunpress says, that although she has 
tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has found 
none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Wotherspoon and Co., Glaagow and London. 


OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH — 
Patronised by Her Majesty and H. R. H. Prince Albert 
Mr. HOWARD S PATENT WHITE SUCCEDANEUM, for 
filling Decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is used in a 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and in a short time be 
comes as hard as the enamel, lasting for many years, rendering 
extraction unnecessary, and * all further decay. Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors—price 2s. Gd. 


U NADULTERATED BREAD. --PURVIS’S 

WHITE and BROWN WELSH DIGESTIVE BREAD has 

been tested by some of the first Analytical Chemists of the day 

and —- to be PERFECTLY FREE FROM ALL ADULTERATION 

and is strongly recommended by the most eminent physicians, 
especially to persons of weak digestion. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

12, Wellington-street, London-bridge, Oct. 5, 1855. 

Dr. Lever begs to thank Mr. Purvis for the Bread he has sent 

him. In Dr. L.’s opinion it is the purest Bread he has tasted ; 

he a it before many friends (some professional, some 

not), in their verdict, ‘‘ The best bread I have tasted.” 


Board of 


W. PURVIS, 8, Walworth-road; 199, Blackfriars-roal 10, 
High-street, Islington ; and 42, Alderagate-street. 
Families waited on daily. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL has 


now, in consequence of its marked superiority over 
every other variety, secured the entire confidence and almost 
universal preference of the most eminent Medical Prac- 
titioners as the most speedy and effectual remedy for consumr- 
TION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATA, DIABETES, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
ite leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENOTRH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSROUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS AND CONSEQUENT BOONOMY, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS :— 


A. B. GRANVILLE, ESQ., M. D., F. R. S., 
Author of The Spas of Germany,” The Spas of England,” 
On Sudden Death,” &c., &c. 

Dr. Granville has used Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and found it not only 
efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee 
of such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE HAs FOUND 
THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT IN 
A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE 
THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE NewYouNDLAND Ous. The Oil 
being, moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients 
have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De Jongh’'s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 


“THE LANCET.” 

Dr. De Jongh gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil 
over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile fatty 
acid, asmaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the 
elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the effi of Cod 
Liver Oil, no doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies 
of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of its preparation, 
and especially to its filtration through charcoal. Id THE PRE- 
FERENCE OF THE Lionr-Bnow over Tur Paix OIL WE FULLY 
concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. De Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuine, and rich 
in iodine and the elements of bile. 


. —- 


Sold onty n ImpertaL Halt-pinta, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od. 
Quarta, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon’s stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT. 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON (W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEERS, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


— — — — 


* 

Nothing brings on Nervous Debility, Fremature Old Age, and 
shortens Human Life, more than Diseases of the Chest. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCIPAL 
NOBILITY. 


OPER’S ROYAL BATH PLASTERS, for 

Coughs, Asthma, Hoarseness, Indigestion, Palpitation of 

the Heart, Croup, Hooping Cough, Influenza, Chronic Strains, 

Bruises, Lumbago or Pains in the Back, Spinal and Rheumatic 
Affections, Diseases of the Chest, and Local Pains. 

Pitchley Hall, near Marlbro', March 18, 1857. 
Sirs,—It is with heartfelt titude that I write these few 
lines, in order that sufferers fro complaints similar to that 


CORATIVE FURNITURE, USUALLY soLD as cure is | wader which I have myself laboured since December, 1840. I 


tervals with croup and spasms, and, 
though I have tried many remedies, they were all next to use- 
leas, until a short time ago, when a friend coming from Shef- 
field brought one of your Roper’s Plasters; and since that time 
I have experienced no recurrence of the malady. You are at 
perfect liberty to make any use of this letter. 
I remain, yours truly, ROBERT POTTER. 
Providence-row, Hull, Jan. 15, 1857. 
Sir, a received remarkable benefit from Roper’s Royal 
Bath Plaster, | wish to make my case known for the use of 
others. Some months ago I caught asevere cold, which brought 
on shaking fits. These settled in my chest. I became 80 ill 
that I required constant attendance. One of Roper’s Plasters 
was applied, which produced relief at once, and now I am fast 
progressing 


to a recovery.—I am, Sir, yours Tg! 
MARTHA HANNAH ROBINSON. 

Mrs. Granger, Whitham, Essex, writes: — I have received 
much benefit from the use of your Roper’s Plasters, once for 3 
sprain of the back, and at another time for pain in the side. 

Dated Feb. 5, 1857. 

PREPARED ONLY BY ROBERT ROPER AND SON, 

CHEMISTS, SHEFFIELD. 

Full-size Plasters, ls. 14d. ; and for Children, 9}d. each; or 
direct by post on receipt of ls. 4d. or ls. each in — 
Sold by most Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS |—Be particular and ask for 
Roper 's Plasters, 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov. 11,] 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


ELD PATENT STARCH, 


QLENFI 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ECKINGHAM’S NEROLINE, for IM- 
PROVING and BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEXION. 


It removes all eru mples, freckles, tan, tetters, &c., 
I rr face, and renders a rough or 
chapped skin soft, smooth, and fair. 

Ladies, to ensure i their youthful beauty, should 


a es 


ea ee apply a little of this fluid to the face and hands, 
then with a soft towel ; after undergoing any fatigue, this 
will be found very refreshing. 


Mothers nursing will find it prevent chapped or cracked 
n and when applied to the infant’s mouth heal all 


aphthots affections, as „c. 

It effectually softens the beard and prevents smarting during 
shaving. 

Prepared only by Beck and Co., Birmingham ; and 


sold in bottles, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each, Hues, Chemist, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham; Bagott, Dudley Highway, Walsall ; 
Kimberly, Bilston; Cook, 134, Chester- road; Lynch, Market 
Manchester; and all Chemists. 


E SCIENCE OF WASHING.—By usi 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ BOSTON PENNY PATEN 
SOAP POWDER, the Week's Washing for a Family may be 
done in three hours with positive certainty. No rubbing re 
quired, however dirty the clothes. Boil the clothes twenty 
minutes, and hang them up to dry. Don't condemn the thing 
untried. 

Patentee, Harper Twelv Boston, Lincolnshire; and 
sold by Grocersand Druggists, in Penny Packets. Wholesale in 
London by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Oatfield, 12 
Arlington-quare, New North-road; and Styles, 1 
Thames-street. More Agents Wanted. Manufactory, 


EAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD.—In- 


stant restoration of hearing, guaranteed and experienced 
one consultation, without ration or instruments. Dr. 
to the for 


Upper 
n. 


every day. 


— 


HE AMERICAN INVENTION is the 
great discovery of the age for the Self- cure of Nervous 
Debility, Lassitude, Depression of Spirits, Timidity, Self-dis- 
trust, Loss of Memory and Appetite, Indigestion, Headache, 
Groundless Fears, Want of Energy, Mental and Physical, and a 
host of other alarming complaints, which soon yield to the 
curative powers of this scientific and extraordinary remedy. 
Also, 1 on the Easy Detection of certain Derange- 
menta, &c. 
Note.—This discovery will completely abolish doctors’ exor- 
bitant fees, mineral poisons, and the various vaunted nostrums 
of the day, as individuals can treat themselves—privately, and 


toas issue. Sent post paid to any address on receipt 
of Six Stamps, by Mr. Gilbart, Publisher, 49, Mary’s-terrace, 
Walworth, London. 


— L—— —ↄ— b 


VIDE! LEGE! CREDE!—SEE! READ! AND BELIEVE! 
PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILIS. 


The surprising efficacy of these PILLS in all derangements of 
the Stomach, Bowels and Liver, is truly wonderful. They are 
especially recommended for Wind in the Stomach and Bowels, 
Indigestion, Spasms, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Head-ache, 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Jaundice, Gout, Dropsey, Asthma, Ague, Biliousness, Female 
Complaints, Liver Complaints, Piles, Tic Doloreux, Scurvy, 
Skin Eruptions, &c. 

SEVENTEEN YEARS’ SUFFERING CURED BY PAGE WOODCOCK’S 
WIND PILLS. 
Mrs. Hadwick, wife of Mr. Hadwick, Boot 
Alford, Lincolnshire, dated Oct. 4, 1856. 
To Mr. Page Woodcock. 
Sir,—I feel it a duty I owe to suffering humanity to forward 
ou my humble testimony to the wonderful effects of your cele- 
brated Wind Pills. For seventeen years | was a sufferer from 
Wind and a complication of disorders, scarcely 13 a day's 
health during the whole time. I had heard of your Pills, but 
with them, as with other nt Medicines, I was very sceptical, 
I never would have to do with them ; but hearing so 
much about them at different times, I was induced to try, and 
vered with them, 


Copy of a letter from 
aker, West-street, 


and I now enjoy the best of health, w I attribute to your 

Pills. Their health- power is wonderful: I cannot 

with lang set a value on them Mrs. Hapwicx. 
These 


be 4. . of any respectable Medicine 
Vendor, in Boxes at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 48. 6d. each, or should 
any difficulty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps (according to 
size), prepaid, to Page D. Woodcock, Lincoln, and they will be 
sent free to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Bold in London at 95, Farringdon-street ; 10, Bow Church- 
yard ; 67, St. Paul's; 63 and 150, Oxford-street. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF 
Price ls. Id. and 2s. 9d. per 
This excellent Family is a medicine of long-tried efficacy 
the blood, so very essential for the foundation of 
health, and correcting all disorders of the stomach and 
bowels. Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its 
salu effecta. The stomach will immediately regain its 
a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys, 
will rapidly take place, and renewed health will be the quick 
result of taking this medicine, according to the directions ac- 
vompanying each box. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to headache, 
giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, 
as dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their 
timely use, and for elderly people, where an occasional aperient 
is required nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affec- 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a 
healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

To MOTHERS they are confidently recommended as the best 
Medicine that can be taken; and for Children of all ages they 
are un 

Bold 


HEALTH. 
box. 


ualled. 
all Medicine Vendors. Observe the name of THO- 
PROUT, 229, Strand, London, on the Government 


Price 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

paration is one of the benefits which the science of 

modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for 
he Gout was considered a romance; but now, the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is 80 fully demonstrated by unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that public 
opinon proclaims HAIR s PII as one of the most important 


veries of the present age. 
These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, and are 


P. Le 
Bruns GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
This 


vent the disease ce any vital part. 
Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Stramd, London; and all | 


| 
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No. 9, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, 


e 


183 Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent. Newly Invented and Patented Application of 
te and Gum-Coloured 1 Rubber, in 


— — 
Construction of Artificial Teeths, Gums, and Palates — Mr. 
EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 9, LOWER GROS. 


VEN — Grosvenor-square, Sole Inventor and 
A new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the 
ada absolu of 


88 with the most te — and success, 
CHEMICALLY PREPARED WHITE and GUM-COLOURED 
INDIA RUBBER, as a lining to the ordinary ld or 
bone frame. The extraordinary results of this ication 
may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features. All edges are avoided; no spri wires, 
or fastenings are required; a greatly in freedom 
of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, a fit, ected with the most unerring 
accuracy is secured, while from the softness and flexibility of the 
agents employed, the greatest sup is given to the adjoining 
teeth when loose, or rendered tendet by the absorption of the 
gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on the che- 
mically prepared INDIA RUBBER, and, as it is a non- 
conductor, fluids of any tem ture may, with th oom 
fort, be im bi bed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of 
smell and taste being at the same time wholly provided 
= by the peculiar nature of its preparation. To be obtained 
only a 

9, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, 

LONDON ; 


14, Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-equare, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
REASURES of ART.—As aS n-Dentist 
of great ability and skill, Mr. ANDRE FRESCO has been 

+ 2 by the celebrated Dr. Edward Cock, of Guy's Hos- 
1 and other professional tlemen of great eminence. 
he most ignorant empiric is allowed to practise as a Dentist in 
without any diploma whatever ; and this accounts for 


the bitter disappointment so often experienced by those who are 
misled by the pompous advertisements of unqualified persons. 


Mr. A. Fresco, who holds his diploma, w larantee perfect 
mastication and articulation in connection with his improved 
Artificial Teeth, Gums, and Palates, — ove made wen Se 
most perfect and cannot fail of giving 
entire . moderate. Advice gratis. 

Mr. A. Freaco be daily at his residence, 615, 
New Oxford-street, close to M ‘s Select Library. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND 
OTHERS. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 
making superior Barley-Wateér in fifteen minutes, has not 
only obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, but has become of general use to every class of the com- 
munity, and is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an emi- 
nently pure, nutritious, and light food for Infants, Chi 
and Invalids; much approved for mak a delicious 
Pudding, and excellent for thickening B or Soups. 


| OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more 
than thirty years have been held in constant and in- 
creasing public estimation, as the purest farin of the oat, and 
as the best and most valuable pre tion for making a pure 
and delicate gruel, which forms a t and nutritious supper 
for the aged, 3 recipe for colds and influenza, is of 
eral use in sick chamber, and alternately with the 
atent Barley is an excellent food for infanta and children. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and CO., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London. 


Sold by all respectable grocers, druggista, and others, in town 
and country, in packets of 6d. and 1s., and in family canisters 
at 2s., 58., and 108. each. 


NOW THYSELF.—Marie Coupelle con- 
tinues to give her useful and interesting delineations of 
character, from an examination of the handwriting, 
peculiarly her own, and never before attempted in country. 
All persons desirous of knowing themselves, or the true character 
of any friend in whom they may be interested, must send a 
specimen of their writing, sta no ak . Se 
irteen pane got stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street 
Oxford -street, don, and they will receive in a few days a 
full and minute detail of the talents, tastes, affections, virtues, 
failings, &., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 


. To prevent mistakes all applicants are requested 
ye — envel directed to themselves. Miss 
W 


Lou have ibed his character very accurate 
I. Adama, Bsq.: ‘‘ Many thanks for your faithful portrait 
Gibbs, : My sister Fanny says it is quite correct.” Miss 
Curtis: I am most gratified with your faithful answers to my 
questions. All communications are confidential. 


ERMETICALLY SEALED INODOROUS 
PORTABLE WATER-CLOSETS and COMM ODE, for 
the sick room, ships’ cabins, &., II. ., A. 4s., and N.; 
the Patent Hermetically-sealed Pan, with self-acting valve, for 
Ir gardens, preventing the return 
of air or effluvia (a ter can fix it in two hours). 
Price II. uses, with engra sent for one 
stamp.—At FYFE and Co.’s Sanitary Depot, 46, Leicester- 
square. Orders by post attended to. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 


1 
tages, strengthen — ite 
off, and restoring it in baldness, from whatever cause. 
Upwards of one hundred physicians recommend it in the nursery 
for producing a fine healthy head of hair, and averting baldness 
in after years. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in the world. Price A., 
or will be sent post free on receipt of twenty-four penny stampa, 
xy Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, London. Family bottles, — 6s. each, containing the 

uantity of five small ones. At home daily, except Sundays, 

m Eleven till Five. Five Minutes’ Advice on the Hair, 
Whiskers, &c., with numerous testimonials, indisputable facta, 
which the sceptical are invited to read, and a list of hundreds of 
agents in England, Ireland, and Scotland, sent post free for two 
penny stamps. 

HAIR DYE.—COUPELLE'S DYE is the only pure and ef- 
ficient one extant ; it the hair in three minutes to any 
required shade, from light auburn to a 2 b so beautifully 
natural as to defy detection, and will be found tely 
to the many disgraceful dyes now advertised, which hor- 
ribly, stain the skin, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural 

inge. Price 3s. 6d. 22 — r 1 ales 
b on receipt y-two penny stam ps, 
Cocpelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London. 


ONDERFUL RESTORATOR of the 


HA 

GILLINGWATER’S QUININE POMADE. The extraordi- 
nary effect produced by its use on Heads of Hair, where 
there is a want of tone and deficien natural support in the 
nutriment tubes of 9 male, yey own. It 1 832 
the young, short, tender w up strong, pre- 
— the hair from falling off or becoming grey. 

The numerous cases of restoration of the after having 


fallen off and ial baldness are truly astonishing. 
Sold in bot 28. Gd, 38. 6d., 58. 6d., and 10s. 6d., by the 
Proprietor, 96, Goswell-road, and 148, Holborn-bars, London. 


Sent free to all parts of the kingdom, 


AIR DYE— 


BATCHELOR’S .INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLU origina 


IAN, in the NeW York . 
arehouses, 


packets, at R. HOVENDEN’S 57 and 58, Crown 
Soe ae ten cs etna 

ce 78. . , 
TOILET CREAM, may be . pe 


nnn - = 


WW 
7 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 1, Littl Queen. 
“OU NG 

is 
Wut 


High at 
trouble into 
D l ae 
covet) for 


a 
Sent free (under 


Gu HAIR RESTORED to its N 
N 2 

ee haa ure 

ready for — and t — or . : 10. a2 


2. 6d. to We.—Offices: 


Twinberrow, 2, Edward’ Portman-equare ; 1 
Strand ; Saunders, 1 , 205, and . o 
ford-street ; Ross, 119, Dishopagate-stresct : n 
street, and Birch, 1, Molesworth-street, Du 

Chemists and Perfumers of repute, 


FACT for PHYSIOLOGISTS: 


It ie a singular fact that in this enligh fee end ry 
the treatment usually 1 
e 8 

‘tute will 


; and is in 


and 
benefited by it, wi 
case, and thus aid 
with facts in accelerating the present movement in favour of 
Medical Reform 


only desire that those who may be 
forward to the Society a statement of 


og Enclose directed envelope to the Seeretary, Botanie Institute 


IGGOTTS GALVANIC BELT, without 
without 


, 
or 


acid or any satufation, 
for 


greatest power. 
e 

GGOTT, Medical Gal 

At home daily from ten to 


E BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 


Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick wo yee or 
Heartburn, Flatulency n Se. is Dr. BRIGHT S CAMO- 
MILE and DANDELION PILLS, composed of the pure ex- 

bined with the mildest aperient and 
aromatic tonics. Ladies of a delicate need not 
hesitate to make use of them, as 


Sr 


four. 


upon receipt of fourteen postage stamps. 
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BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
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the eminent :—Wiltiam 
Collége, 
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the 

R 1 nce 

Albert; Robert Liston James Luke, Eaq., Bur- 
Truss us W EA. 

Truss 

(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 


K 


of the body, two inches below the hid. to 
Manufacturer, 


Mr WHITE, 228, PICCADILY, LONDON. | 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2ls., 268, 6d., and 318. 64 
ls. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., amd 5%. 84. Podtage, 
6d 


ls. 6d. 
bilical 42. and P la. 1 
oe ee K. 


Office, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
recommended 


im all cases of W 
COSE, VEINS, SPRALNS, &c. 


Pike trom tr 2 0 40. oath. PO 


each. 
John White, Manufacturer 228, Piecadilly, Londen. 


THE NONCONFORMIST, 


[1857. 


> 


Nov. 11,], 
— 
USEFUL BOOKS, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 


— 


Now ready, crown 6 o., price 7s. 6d. cloth, post free, 


A SAFE and SURE METHOD of AC 


UIRING a PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE of FRENCH. 
— The most complete Manual of French pub- 


By the same Author, 
RIGHT WAY of 


C. 


Seventh Thou- 
gand. is. cloth, post free. 


HICH is WHICH? THIS or THAT? 


pendious Dictionary of French and Words 
give appeal Wentical, ough hey nde . Price 


London: J. F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


Ninth Thousand, price 28. 6d. eloth, free by post, 


NDISPENSABLE—LIVE and LEARN: a 
Guide for all who wish to Speak and Write correctly. 


*** Live and Learn’ is an excellent book. We look upon it as 

indispensable. We advise our readers to imitate our ex- 

am the book, and sell it not at any price.’’—Exduca- 
tional Gazette. 


Read and Reflect. Complete, 2%. 6d. cloth, free by post, 


NEWSPAPER and GENERAL 
Ng ln ase Be ge a be pall being a — 
Phrase, ana 18 


constant occurrence in various 
ournals, and Publications of the day. By the 
Author of Live and Learn.” Ninth Thousand. 
THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S VADE MECUM. 
LOCUTION : ite Principles Reduced to Prac- 
— 1 NN 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
RIGHT WORD in the RIGHT — 
ye business, Sela deine procuring this A gg = 
ce » OF 


NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN. 


ISTAKES of DAILY OCCURRENCE in 

SPEAKING, WRITING, and PRONUNCIATION 
CORRECTED. Old and , educated and uneducated, may 
eonsult this small work vantage. Selling by thousands. 
Price 6d., or by post 7d. 


London: J. F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


REED’S LECTURES. 
Complete in Two Vols., 9s. cloth, 


| SCTURES on the BRITISH POETS. By 
Hewny Rub, late Professor of English Literature. Crown 
vo., Sa. sewed, 4. cloth. 


NGLISH LITERATURE from CHAUCER 


to TENNYSON, and lish History and Tragic , 
as Illustrated by Shakspeare. In One Vol. crown 8vo., 58. cloth. 


London: J. F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


WORTH NOTICE. 


What has always been wanted is just published, price 4s., free 
by post (the eighteenth thousand is now » 
DICTIONARY APPENDIX, with up- 
wards of 7,000 Words not found in the Dictionary, com- 
the Participles of the Verbs which perplex all writers. 
© person who writes a letter should be without this work. All 
school pupils should have it. 
„This book is invaluable.""— Weekly Times. 
„This book is as necessary as Walker's Dictionary itself."’— 
The Critic. 
London: J. F. Shaw, 36, Paternoster-row. 


— —ͤ— ——ͤ — — — — — — 


Cheap Re-issue, price Id. each, or 7s. per 100, 


WELVE URGENT QUESTIONS — Per- 
sonal, Practical, and Pointed. By the Rev. Joux Cum- 


Why art thou Cast Down? 
What wilt thou have Me to 
? 


Do 
| Wilt thou be made Whole? 
Who can be Against Us? 
10 Grave, where is thy Vic 
tory ! 
A Packet containing a Set, price ls, post free. 
The Sale of more than ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY 
THOUSAND of these valuable little books, sufficiently attests 
their value and importance. 


London: J. F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


This day, fecp. 8vo., 46. 6d., 


„ PIRTITUAL SONGS” for the SUNDAYS 
gad HOLYDAYS THROUGHOUT the YEAR. By 
Joun 8. B. Monsen, LL. D., Vicar of Egham; Author of 
Pariah Musings.” 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


— — — — — — — 


Cheap Edition, fsep. ove., cloth, ls. 9d. ; free by post on 
receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
6 1 TOO ;” and other Poems. By Bes - 
ZEBUB. 
London: Kemble and Son, 407, Oxford-street ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


— ——- — — — — 


DR. HARRIS’S LAST WORK. 


ATRIARCHY; or, The Family, its Con- 

stitution and Probation. By the Rev. J. Harris, D. D., 
St. John’s Wood. Demy Svo., 
cloth. Published at 10s. ; at Ss. 

„This volume should be more popular than either of its pro- 
decessers. * are less remote—less recondite. It 
is concerned with duties and experiences which belong to us all 
every hour.”—British Quarterly Review. 

London: Wm. John Johnson, 121, Fleet-street. 


— 


Cheap Edition of Baird’s Liturgies.” Edited by Binney. 


CHAPTER on LITURGIES: a Series of 
Historical Sketches. By the Rev. Cum W. Bare. 
With Preface and A on the Question of Liturgies, 


LEARNING 
FRENCH CORRECTLY ; pointing out the Difficulties 


This day, in fecp., price 68., cloth gilt, with Portrait, 


Rev. C. H. Spurncron, of New Park-street Chapel. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 4d., 


UR RELATIONS with INDIA, and the 
Lessons to be derived from the events now in that 
country. A Discourse delivered in the i hapel, Ketter- 
ing. on Sunday Evening, October 11 1857, by JAMES 
MURSELIL, 
London: J. Heaton and Son, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 
row. Leicester: J. Burton, Haymarket. Kettering: J. Toller. 


— — — —_ — —ͤ — 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., postage free, 


CATALOGUE of NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, gratis, and postage free, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-stree? 
and 20 and 21, Museum-street, London. 


— — — — — 


ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR (re- 
issue), Part XIX., Novemper, price 8$d., contains: 
Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Instru- 
mental Arithmetic, Geometry, English, German, Italian, 
French, Greek, Sketches for Young Thinkers, and a variety of 
other instructive articles. Divisions 1 to 12, ls. each; Parts 
1 to 18, 7d. and 84d. each; Nos. 1 to 83, 14d. each; Vols. 1 to 
3, 4s. 6d. each, are always on hand. Cases for binding, 1s. 3. ; 
Double Vols. 1s. 9d. 


London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


— — — —— — ee V— 


DIBLICAL EDUCATOR (re-issue), Part X., 
Systematic 


Bi ; 

_ D.D., and Archbishop Usher ; Sketches of Manners 
and Customs, and numerous other articles bearing 

the elucidation and illustration of the Holy Scriptures. 
London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Now ready, price Ie, the NEW TALE on the Working Man' 
Home, publicly read by the Rev. Roperr Macuine at the 
Clerkenwell School-rooms, Oct. 15. 


OHN HAMPTON’S HOME: What it Was, 

and What it Became. With a Recommendatory Preface 
by the Rev. Ronmar Mum, M.A. With six large lllustra- 
tions by Grrperr. The assistance of Ministers is solicited in 
making known the above Work. Free by Post on receipt of 
l4 stamps. Usual allowance to Dook-hawking Societies. 


London: Knight and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 


— — —— — — — — —ä—— ——¹2 — — 


5 Just published, 


HE TWO THOUSAND of 1662. By Wm. 
Dor.ina, Brentwood. Price Sixpence. 


The earnest spirit and the able manner in which Mr. 
Dorling discusses the subject of the Act of Uniformity, the 
crimes of the High-Churchmen of the two Charleses’ days, and 
the virtues and sufferings of the ‘Two Thousand,’ entitle him 
to the respect of all Nonconformists who understand and value 
religious liberty.’’—Christian Reformer. 

London: Jackson and Walford. 


— — — — — - — HT — 


New Work by the Author of “ Blenham,” price 5s., 


1 ABOUR and LIVE: a Story by the Author 

4 of “Bilenham.” May be obtained of Simpkin and Mar- 

shall, Stationers court, Paternoster-row, London; and Oliver 

and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

Labour and Live’ is an excellent story with an excellent 

pu ; it leaves a cheerful, pleasant, bracing influence on the 
er. — Athenwum. 

The author has accomplished a lofty pu with the suc- 


cess which belongs to undoubted talent: he has a gift for deal- 
ing with the minutiz of fiction which is akin to the ‘laboured 
ins 11 care characteristic of the old Dutch painters.”— 
ispatch. 


— — — — ——— — — 


R. CAMPBELL’S BIBLE, Part III., Large 
Type Edition, is published this day, price 1s. 

The cheapness, too, of Mr. McPhun's editions, next to their 
excellence, demands from us a word of cordial approbation.” 
The POCKET EDITION of this most valuable Bible may 
now be had, bound up ina Volume, from 5s. 6d. upwards; if 
with Scotch Psalms or Concordance, Us. and upwards, according 
to style of finish. 
London: W. R. McPhun, 41, Ludgate-hill ; and Glasgow. 


R. McPHUN, PUBLISHER, GLASGOW, 
takes leave to announce that for the better accommoda- 
tion of his Friends in the South, he has OPENED a WARE- 
HOUBE, under the superintendence of his Son, in these 
Central Premises, 41, LUDGATE-HILL, where his various 
Publications, including all his popular Elitions of the Bible, 
with and without Commentaries, in every variety of binding, 
will be constantly kept for sale. Inspection invited. Specimen 
pages of all Mr. Merhun's Bibles sent free by post on appli- 
cation. 


— — — — — — — — — 


DAY.—HANDEL’S MESSIAH, complete, Is. 4d. ; 
Haydn's Seasons, and The Creation, . each; Hamilton's 
Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, 155th Edition, 4a, ; 
ditto, for Singing, Se. ; Hamilton's —— 2 — Musical 
Terms, 52nd Edition, Is. ; and Clarke's Catechism of the Rudi- 
ments of Music, th Edition, Is. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W.; 
and of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S LATEST BAL- 
LADS.—This distinguished Com and Teacher of 
Singing publishes only through the medium of her Majesty's 
Music Publishers, the Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. Mr 
Wrighton's latest 8 are: — My Mother's Gentle Word,” 
2s. dd. ; ** Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still,” ws. 6d.; On 
the Banks of a Beautiful River,“ 2s. 6d. N. B.— The Post- 
man's Knock, illustrated, . 6d. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


— — — 
— — — 


CHEAP BOOKBINDING. 
ERIODICALS and WORKS of every 


description BOUND in any style, with Neatness and De- 


HE SAINT and his SAVIOUR, or the 
of the Soul in the Know of Jesus. By the 


— = 
| Just published, fecp. Svo., cloth 3s. 6d., 


EBASTOPOL and othr POEMS. 
By E. Derry. 


"= yea cultivated taste, and some of * 
tion. — Press. —— 


London: Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster - row. 


— — 


ANS ADVANCED. DEPOSITS RECEIVED. 


1 N INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(Limited). 


364, MOORGATE-STREET (East Side). 
Capital 125,000/., in 15,000 Shares of 101. and 5l. each. 


LOANS.—Money ready to be advanced, in sums of 20ʃ. 
1,000/., for short or long periods. a 

_— of DEPOSIT,.—Deposits are now received at 6} per 
cen 

BANK for SAVINGS.—Interest, 4/. per cent. 

Annuities Granted on liberal terms. 

N.B. Deposits for three months certain are received at 5} per 
eent., and six months certain at 55 per cent. 


ANDREW J. ROBY, Managing Director. 


| MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 


Instituted 1820. 


T. GEORGE BARCLAY, E.., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M. P., Deputy-Chairman. 


One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500“. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors will 
lend sums of . and upwards, on the security of Policies 
effected with this Company, for the whole term of life, when 
they have acquired an adequate value. 


Four-fiftha, or Eighty per cent, of the Profits are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 


SS = 9 oe oe Se five years ter- 
m ng January 31, u reversionary us was declared 
of . 10s. cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions 
for every um paid during the five years. This bonus, on 
Policies of the lonyest duration, exceeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per 
annum on the original sums insured, and increases a Policy of 
1,0001. to 1, 6381, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to any 
of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE. 
SHOWING THE ADDITIONS MADE TO roc or 1, 000. Bach. 


—— — ——— — — 


Date of „ of Addition made Sum payable 
Insurance. — 0 == after Death 
Feb. I, 1851. | Feb. 1, 1856 ’ 

4E 8. d. 46 6 4. 8866 4. 

eee 523 10 0 114 5 0 1688 1 0 
ae 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
ih ceaaceces 241 12 0 92120 1334 14 0 
ee 185 3 0 88 17 0 1274 0 0 
i éseccsa el 128 15 0 84 13 0 1213 8 0 
een 6515 0 79 18 0 1145 18 0 
448 10 0 0 75 15 0 1085 15 0 
Peer — 15 0 0 1013 0 0 


The next wn ee will be made in 1861. 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected 
at reduced rates. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


DEPOSIT. 


BASE of 


NATIONAL ASS CE AND NVE. 
MENT ASSOCIATION. . 


No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S. W., 
(Head Office). 


No. 2, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
No. 202, UNION-STREET, ABERDEEN. 

No. 8, CHERRY-STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 
No. 9, PAVILION-BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON. 
No. 64, HIGH-STREET, LEWES. 

No. 9, WESTMORELAND-STREET, DUBLIN. 
No. 52, GORDON-STREET, GLASGOW. 

No. 6, EDGAR-BUILDINGS, BATH. 


EsTABLISHED May, 1844. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


: y * — 1844, for the of 
opening to the public an easy uesti mode of 
Investment, with a high and — cute ay he 
The plan of the of Deposit differs entirely from that of 
—1 a - hy 1.— mode of employing capital— money de- 
wi ; being princi lent u well- 
secured Life Interests, Rover! gt 
other property of ample value. This class of securities, al 
not immediately convertible, it is well known, yields 
eee amount of profit, combined with perfect safety. 
, Loans made by the Company are collaterally secured 
by a Policy of Assurance on the life of the Borrower, or his 
nominee, effected at a rate of premium which insures the 
validity of the Policy against every possible contingency. 
Thus depositors are effectually protected against the possibility 
of loss, whilst the large and constantly increasing revenue 
arising from the premiums on Assurances thus effected 
ample profit to the Company, and provides for all the expenses 
of management. 


This Com 


Deposit AcCcouNTs may be opened with sums of any amount, 
and increased from time to time, at the convenience of de- 
positors. 

an signed by two Directors, is given for each sum de- 


RATE AND PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 


The rate of Interest since the establishment of the Com- 
y has never been less than five per cent. per annum ; and 
as, from the 10th October, 1556, been increased to 6 per cent., 
and this rate will be adopted till further notice. 
The Interest is payable in January and July, on the amount 
standing in the name of the depositor on the 30th June and 31st 
of December, and for the convenience of a residing at a 
distance may be received at the Branch Offices, or remitted 
through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
J. Pall Mall East, London 


spatch, at strictly Low Charges. Cloth, Roan, Sheep, Stiff, 
and Magazine Work, on the most liberal terms, per 100 or | 
1,000. Binding executed for the Trade. Packages can be for- 
warded to London from any part of the kingdom, at a 


b 
the Rev. Tuomas Binney. Post 8vo., cloth —_— Sa. ed. 
(free by post) As 
work is not stereoty early orders should be sent to secure 


copies. 
London: Knight and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 


trifling cost, and the advantages of London binding be thus | 


H. Donkin, Bookbinder, 17, Newcastle-street, Farringdon- 
street, London. 


Forms for opening accounts may be obtained at any of the 
Branches or Agencies, or they will be forwarded, post free, om 
application to the Managing Director. 


Published by Cornnetivs Rurvs Neison, at No. 25, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, London; and Printed by Ropert KrvasTon 
Bort, Holborn-hill, London,—Wednesday, Nov. 11, 1857 


